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The London Review. 


LAMARTINE. 


THERE is a general prejudice against poets entering into political life, 
and nowhere is that prejudice stronger than in France, and yet, strange 
to say, the two greatest French poets of the present century have for a 
time at least made themselves conspicuous on the political stage. It , 
must be admitted that these two instances rather tend to justify the 
prejudice to which we have alluded than otherwise. We have recently 
traced the history of one of these poets (Victor Hugo), and shown that 
his political career was a mistake ; we now propose to record the prin- 
cipal details of the life of the other (Lamartine), and shall have little diffi- 
culty in proving that it would have been more stainless if he had not re- 
nounced poetry for politics. 

Alphonse de Prat de Lamartine (who, we may here mention, bore 
the name of De Prat alone during the first part of his life, and after- 
wards adopted that of Lamartine on the death of a maternal uncle, who 
left him a large property), was born at Macon, on the 21st October, 
1790. He is descended from an ancient and noble family ; his grand- 
father had served long in the armies of Louis Quatorze and Louis 
Quinze, and had received the Cross of St. Louis at the battle of Font- 
enoy. The poet’s father was the youngest son of this distinguished offi- 
cer ; and having little beyond the pay of a cavalry officer on which to 
live, he had attained the mature age of forty before he married Madlle. 
des Roys, a young lady whose father and mother both held important 
posts in the household of the Duke of Orleans. Alphonse was the 
eldest of eight children who sprung from this marriage. At the time of 
his birth his father was in prison—a calamity which twice befel him dur- 
ing the stormy days of the Revolution, on account of the loyalty which he 
displayed towards the unfortunate Louis XVI. Eventually, after hay- 
ing encountered many dangers, he was set free on the 9 termidor (27th 
July, 1794), and retired to his country residence at Milly, where he 
lived in retirement till his death, at the advanced age of ninety. At 
Milly the poet passed the first twelve years of his life ; his only teacher 
was his gifted and excellent mother, who taught him to read in an old 
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illustrated Bible, rewarding him with the sight of a picture when he had 
overcome the difficulties of a chapter. To his fond mother’s teaching 
he is indebted for that Christian spirit which illuminated his early 
poems, and made them shine out as a light amid the darkness of the 
unbelief and scepticism which overshadowed France during the period 
of the First Empire. What a happy childhood was Lamartine’s! In 
the poet’s own eloquent narrative of it, we seem to be listening to a de- 
scription of the deau ideal of childhood. “I was ten years of age,” says 
he, “before I knew what it was to have a bitterness of heart, an annoy- 
ance of mind, or to receive a severe look from a human countenance.” 
Doubtful preparation for the battle of life! But this happy home-life 
could not last for ever. At the age of twelve he was sent to a school 
at Lyons, from which he was soon removed to the college of Belley, on 
the frontiers of Savoy, a school which was directed by the Jesuits, and 
had at that time a great reputation not only in France, but throughout 
Italy, Germany, and Switzerland. The religious education which he 
there received tended to confirm the effect of his mother’s teaching ; he 
made rapid progress in his studies, and even at that early period gave 
some proofs of poetical talent. When he had completed his sixteenth 
year he left Belley and returned to Milly, where, however, he did not 
long remain, the discovery of a clandestine love-affair of his having in- 
duced his father to send him off at once to Paris to finish his education. 
After a year or two spent in this manner, he accompanied one of his 
relatives to Italy in 1810, and in the course of the following year we 
find him again in Paris, and beginning to make literary efforts ; he then 
made the acquaintance of the celebrated actor, Talma, with whom he 
appears to have become a great favourite, as we are told that the great 
actor allowed the young poet to read to him some of his dramatic at- 
tempts. During this residence at Paris, Lamartine began to experience 
the inconveniences of poverty, his parents not being rich enough to 
supply his extravagant demands. It was about this time that he in- 
herited a considerable property from a maternal uncle. His improved 
circumstances unfortunately led him into a life of dissipation, which he 
has since frequently lamented: his excesses resulted in a dangerous 
illness, to recover from which his relatives sent him to Naples. On his 
recovery he spent some time in the island of Procida, where he met and 
became enamoured of the fisher-maiden, Graziella. ‘Those who have 
read Lamartine’s “ Harmonies” can never forget the charming verses 
with which this young girl’s untimely end inspired him, with their 
touching refrain — 


“Elle avait seize ans! c’est bien tot pour mourir.” 


In 1814, on the first fall of Napoleon, Lamartine returned to Paris 
and entered the military household of Louis XVIII. After the “ Cent 
Jours,” however, he left the service, and did not enter it again. ‘The 
next few years he appears to have spent principally at Paris, where he 
became attached to a young lady whom he has celebrated in his poems 
under the name of Elvire —the Laura of this French Petrarch. The 
love-songs and other reflective lyrics, afterwards published in a collected 
form under the title of “ Méditations Poétiques,” were the work of this 
period. The poet was quite aware of the merits of these lyrics (at no 
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time was he wanting in self appreciation), and fondly hoped, by the 
proceeds of their publication, to satisfy some pressing creditors ; but a 
few visits to the publishers convinced him that this was not so easy a 
matter as he had expected ; at length, after many a disappointment, he 
induced a publisher of the name of Nicolle to take his book, and in the 
year 1823 the “ Méditations Poétiques ” were published. These poems 
had a predigious success, appearing, as they did, at a time when it was 
thought that true poetry had died out, their ideal and religious strains 
contrasting strongly with the materialism and scepticism of the so-called 
poets of the period, they afforded great immediate satisfaction, and 
awakened hope for the future. The surpassing sweetness of the rhythm, 
the grace and elegance of the language, the purity of sentiment, and the 
strength of Christian faith, to the existence of which they bore witness, 
aroused the admiration of all and the gratitude of many. Of that one 
of the “ Meditations ” which is entitled “Ode & Byron,” Chateaubriand 
generously observed that it alone was worth more than his “Génie du 
Christianisme,” and Goethe gladly hailed the author as the only living 
French poet ; while the adventurous Nicolle had cause to rejoice in his 
speculation, as within four years he sold no less than 45,000 copies of 
the book. The success of the “ Méditations” gained the poet many 
illustrious friends, who introduced him. into diplomatic life. He was 
first sent as an a/faché to the French embassy at Florence, and then, 
after a few months’ residence in London as secretary of the Embassy, 
he was sent back again to the Tuscan capital in the same capacity. 
During his second diplomatic resideace at Florence he married a 
young English lady, who brought him a considerable fortune, and with 
whom he lived on the most affectionate terms down to her death, two 
years ago. 

In the year 1823 appeared the “ Nouvelles Meditations Poétiques,” 
which were quite worthy of their predecessors, though they were rather 
more fragmentary. This volume of lyrics was followed in the course of 
the same year by a didactic poem, entitled “ La Mort de Socrate,” and 
“Le Chant du Sacre,” an ode on the coronation of Charles X., which 
were both worthy of the author’s reputation. After the death of our 
poet Byron, it occurred to Lamartine to make the dangerous attempt to 
complete “Childe Harold,” and in the course of the year 1825 the re- 
sult appeared under the title of “Le Dernier Chant du Pélerinage 
d’Harold ;” though this poem has great merit, yet even the poet’s most 
ardent admirers were compelled to admit that he failed to attain to the 
impetuous flow of Byron’s verse. ‘The uncomplimentary manner in 
which he spoke of Italy in this poem, however, aroused the wrath of 
one Colonel Pépé, an officer in the army of the King of Naples, and 
the colonel threatened the poet with a challenge unless he consented to 
remove the obnoxious verses from his poem. ‘The poet replied that he 
was not to be influenced by threats, and in the duel which thereupon 
ensued he was severely wounded. 

On the rst April, 1830, Lamartine entered the Academy, and in his 
speech on that occasion gave signs of the oratorical ability which he 
was destined afterwards to display so brilliantly during his short politi- 
cal career. A few weeks later he increased his poetical fame consider- 
ably by the publication of two volumes of lyrics, entitled “ Harmonies 
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Poétiques et Religieuses.” About this time, Lamartine, who had long 
wished to visit Greece, obtained from the King the appointment of Am- 
bassador to that country, but Charles X.’s fall took place before he had 
set out, and though the new king offered him the same post, he thought 
himself in loyalty bound to decline it. So ended the poet’s diplomatic 
career. 

To Lamartine his own fame as a poet appeared slight in‘comparison 
with the political glory of such men as Guizot, and an intense desire 
for distinction in politics took possession of our poet. A vacancy then 
occurring in the representation of Dunkirk and ‘Toulon, he offered him- 
self as a candidate for both these towns; the electors, however, were 
in both instances unwilling to intrust their representation to a poet, and 
to soothe the chagrin caused by his rejection, he resolved to make a 
journey to the East, which he had long contemplated. Accordingly, in 
June, 1832, having chartered a vessel, he set sail, accompanied by his 
wife and daughter ; after having visited Greece, and left his wife and 
daughter at Beyrouth, he himself went on with a few friends to Jerusa- 
lem. On his return to Beyrouth, he was grieved to find his daughter 
suffering from a dangerous illness, which resulted in her death. ‘This 
sad event caused him at once to return to France. During his absence 
the canvassing of his friends had been successful, and he had been 
elected deputy for Bergues by the Legitimist party. On the 4th Janu- 
ary, 1834, he made his first Parliamentary speech, and the eloquence 
which he displayed proved that he would be a great acquisition to what- 
ever party he should join ; but it soon became evident that he would 
join no party, and for many years he maintained his peculiar political 
position, independent of all parties, and speaking chiefly on social 
questions. 

The chief fruit of Lamartine’s visit to the East was one of the most 
delightful books of travel which has ever been written. It appeared 
in 1835, in four volumes, under the straggling title of “ Les Souvenirs, 
Impressions, Pensées, et Paysages, pendant un Voyage en Orient ; ou, 
Notes d’un Voyageur.” The graceful diction and calm thoughtfulness 
of this work cause the reader to return to it with pleasure again and 
again ; but we fear that the charge of want of truthfulness which it has 
incurred is not without foundation, and that the imaginative author has 
too frequently substituted fiction for fact. In the following year Lamar- 
tine’s most famous poem, “Jocelyn,” was published, and attracted a 
great deal of attention. ‘Though we must admit that this poem is drawn 
out to too great length, considering the meagreness of the subject-mat- 
ter, and that the excessively long periods to which the poet had already 
shown a tendency in the “ Harmonies,” are here indulged in to still 
greater excess; yet the rare beauty of single passages, the endless 
charms of the rhythm, and the surpassing gracefulness of the language 
make us disposed to look lightly on those grave failings. His next 
poetical work was an epic sketch entitled “ La Chute d’un Ange,” which 
appeared in 1838, and with its striking beauties and startling faults ex- 
cited a great deal of favorable and adverse criticism. In the following 
year Lamartine’s last great poetical work was published under the title 
of “ Les Recueillements Poétiques,” with a remarkable preface on the 
then position of poetry in France. This collection is replete with 
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similar faults to those to which we have alluded in speaking of the poet’s 
later works, while we are pained to observe Socialism replace Christian 
faith as the animating power. The “ Recueillements” have been well 
characterized as a feeble echo of the “ Harmonies.” 

Soon after Lamartine’s entrance into political life, the Chamber was 
dissolved, and in the ensuing elections he was returned by Bergues and 
Macon ; he decided in favour of his native town, and, being re-elected 
in 1837, he continued to represent that town till 1848. After having 
distinguished himself for some years as an independent member of the 
Chamber, he aspired, in 1841, to become the President. Being opposed 
in this by the Government, he then abandoned his independent tactics, 
and endeavoured to gain for himself a prominent position in the ranks 
of the Opposition ; and some years later, on the death of the Duke of 
Orleans, when there was a contest on the Regency question, he opposed 
the Government, and contended in favour of the Regency of the Duchess 
of Orleans, with the hope, it is said, of becoming Prime Minister in case 
her son should come to the throne during his minority. Shortly before 
this, he had published his famous “ Histoire des Girondins ”— a work 
in which he shed all the charms of romance over the terrible scenes of 
the Revolution, and is reproached with having gilded the guillotine. 
The admiration which this romantic narrative created for the revolu- 
tionists of 1789 did much to prepare for the Revolution of 1848. We 
cannot but regard the writing of the “ Girondins” as a most culpable 
political act. After the flight of Louis Philippe, when, on the 23rd of 
February, 1848, the Duchess of Orleans entered the Chamber with her 
two young sons, Lamartine had it in his power, by a word, to put the 
Regent’s Crown on the head of the Duchess. It is the greatest stain 
upon his reputation that he omitted to utter that word ; vanity and am- 
bition made him blind to the sense of duty. The Republicans having 
flattered him with the hope of power, he cried, “Down with Royalty! 
and let us have a Provisional Government ;” and, being himself the 
most important member of the new Government, he attained for a short 
time the proud position at which he had aimed. In the very first days 
of his power he had a grand opportunity of displaying his courage. 
The populace assembled in angry masses on the Place de Gréve, and 
wildly cried for the “ drapeau rouge,” that dread symbol of popular vio- 
lence and the reign of blood. While all his colleagues drew back in 
terror, Lamartine boldly stepped forward and at the peril of his life elo- 
quently dissuaded the fierce multitude from their sanguinary intentions. 
This was the greatest day of his life; and we could look with more 
unmingled admiration on his heroic conduct on this occasion, if his in- 
sufferable vanity had not prompted him afterwards, in speaking of that 
day, to utter the self-satisfied words, “J’étais sublime ce jour-la!” 
Lamartine deserves great credit for having, on this same occasion, pro- 
cured the passing of a law for the abolition of capital punishment in 
political cases, a law which saved France in 1848 from a repetition of 
the horrors of the Revolution of 1789. The poet-statesman had now 
attained such a height of popularity that, in the elections of May, 1848, 
after the Provisional Government had resigned, no less than eleven 
electoral districts chose him as their representative in the new National 
Assembly. The first care of this new Assembly, when they met on the 
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toth May, was to appoint an executive commission of five members, 
to whom it was agreed that the nomination of the Ministers should be 
intrusted. In his eagerness to be appointed one of the Five, Lamartine 
entered into a coalition with Ledru Rollin and other men “of principles 
utterly at variance with anything like regular government ;” he suc- 
ceeded in his object, but this coalition was one of the chief causes of 
his rapid fall from power. On the 15th May the Assembly was dis- 
persed by the insurgent populace, who would not listen even to the 
popular Lamartine ; but when he rose to address them, cried out, “ As- 
sez joué de la Lyre; mort 4 Lamartine!” A little later, when Lamar- 
tine was beaten by Cavaignac in the contest for power, his political 
glory, was atan end. During part of the year 1849 he sat in the As- 
sembly for Orleans, and then vanished from the political horizon into 
the retirement of private life. 

Since his political fall Lamartine has occupied a comparatively un- 
important position. It is true that he has from time to time produced 
works which have attracted much attention, and many of which have 
been not unworthy of his reputation ; but he never again attained the 
literary glory of his earlier years, while in the world of politics he had 
become a mere nonentity. Soon after his fall from power he published 
his “ Histoire de la Révolution de 1848,” in which he had himself taken 
such a prominent part. This was followed during the next ten years 
by several other historical works, of which the most important were the 
histories “ De la Restauration,” “ Des Constituants,” and “ De la Tur- 
quie.” We believe that it was as a recompense for the last-named work 
that the Sultan granted him a pension of £1,000 a year, which he still 
enjoys. All these historical works are marked by the same distinguish- 
ing qualities and defects as were noticeable in his famous history of the 
“Girondins ”—the same delightful narrative style, the same beauty of 
description, the same power of enthralling the reader’s attention, and 
also, unfortunately, the same want of historical accuracy, and the same 
romantic mode of treatment which has caused his “Girondins” to be 
styled an historical romance. About the same time our author made 
some successful efforts in the field of pure romance, as examples of 
which we may name “ Raphael ’”— said to be founded on his own early 
love experiences ; “Genevieve,” and the delightful village tale of “Le 
Tailleur de Pierres de Saint Point.” At a time of life when we might 
have expected to find this great man enjoying the ease and dignity 
which ought to have crowned his illustrious career, we find him, on the 
contrary, working hard with his pen. Numerous historical and bio- 
graphical sketches have been the result of his labours ; the most im- 
portant of these later works are “Les Hommes de la Restauration,” 
“Les Grands Hommes de !’Orient,” and “ Portraits et Biographies.” 
To relieve the poet from his pecuniary difficulties, the French Govern- 
ment early last year allotted to him half a million of francs of the pub- 
lic money, though the grant was strenuously opposed on various grounds. 
When we call to mind that on the r2th June, 1848, Lamartine proposed 
to the Assembly to renew against Louis Napoleon by name the general 
decree of banishment which had been passed in 1832 against all the 
princes of the Bonaparte family, we must admit that the recent grant 
to Lamartine redounds greatly to the credit of the French Govern- 
ment. 
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We have endeavoured briefly to review the principal events of a long 
and eventful career—a career in which there is little to censure and 
much to admire. His selfish desertion of the cause of the Duchess of 
Orleans is the chief stain on Lamartine’s political character. To his 
excessive personal vanity we have more than once alluded ; this failing 
was counterbalanced by many virtues—a heroic courage, which enabled 
him fearlessly to face a crowd mad with revolutionary excitement ; an 
open-handed and thoughtless generosity, which reminds us of our own 
Goldsmith, and which has caused his frequent pecuniary embarrass- 
ments ; and a humanity of disposition which has rendered him ever the 
warmest supporter of all measures for the amelioration of mankind. A 
man who, in addition to many personal qualities, has gained distinction 
as a poet, an historian, a statesman, an orator, and a novelist, has de- 
served well of his country ; and we regret that the recent grant to him 
met with any opposition. 
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CASUAL KINDNESS. 


I’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 

With coldness still returning. 

Alas! the gratitude of men 

Has often left me mourning. 

WorDSWORTH. 

SoME years ago a droll caricature in Punch represented a cockney gen- 
tleman holding by the bridle a wretched-looking horse, nothing but skin 
and bone, and telling a fat jolly-looking farmer how he had been treat- 
ing his steed. 

“T’ve doctored him, I’ve bled him, leeched, dosed, blistered, drugged 
him, and yet he keeps in this miserable condition!” 

With a grin on his good-humoured face, and his hands in his pockets, 
the jolly old farmer observes — 

“ Did you ever try corn?” 

And the well-meaning Britannia seems to be arriving at a like con- 
clusion. 

“My dear John Bull, here we’ve been for years doctoring our pauper 
population — we’ve flogged, imprisoned, punished, hanged, transported, 
and yet-just only see the miserable condition it remains in!” 

And Johnny, with the benevolent smile for which he is famed, says 
insinuatingly — 
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“ Did you ever try kindness?” 

Oh yes, lots of kindness. We locked them up first, and then 
petted them to their hearts’ content, as girls do canaries, who, when the 
cage is open, take care to fly away — not as one who scatters crumbs to 
robins and sparrows, to whom they come fearlessly, whom they cheer 
with their songs, eat from their hands, and recognise as friends. Accus- 
tomed to come in contact pretty frequently with some of the rougher 
and more difficult class to “ get hold of,” to use a conventional phrase 
— factory lads, general idlers, and embryo casuals — we venture to offer 
a word or two on the power of kindness over the poor little hearts that 
very often might cry with Wolsey — 


I am traduced by ignorant tongues, which neither know 
My faculties nor person, yet will be 
The chroniclers of my doing — 


who call us idle, scampish, ungrateful, beg of us to “move on,” and 
have no farther interest in us. “On earth,” says Carlyle, “ which every- 
where produces miracles of all kinds, from the daisy or heather-bell up 
to the man, one place is nearly equal to another for a brisk little boy.” 

Well, it’s a good thing if it is so; but when the daisies are only seen 
on a factory girl’s bonnet, or surmounting a great crinoline ; and the bell 
is not a heather, but a factory one, it rather alters the question. That 
town boys enjoy life as much as country ones, we who have lived where 
we have had opportunities of seeing much of them, and hearing their 
simple tales of their troubles and joys, and amusements and work, can 
never believe ; but that it is the duty, as well of their employers as of 
those who have leisure to see to it, so to arrange matters that they 
should have some compensation, who can doubt? And it is in the hope 
that we may be able to press into the service some unoccupied English- 
woman, whose time hangs heavily on her hands, who is often sadly 
ennuyée with the tiresome routine of her daily life, and the utter stupid- 
ity of the dear friends on whom she thinks it incumbent on her to make 
stated calls, with a regularity which would do her credit if the motive 
were anything higher than the “ customs of society,” to strike into a new 
path — one full of interest, and earnestness, and hope ; to put aside 
prejudice and conventional ideas about grades and classes, and masses, 
and remembering that we are all children of one good Father, beseech 
Him to teach us how we may help and succour some of His more wearied 
and tired children in this tempest-tossed world ; so that if it be His 
good pleasure we may have many a pleasant greeting in the world of 
rest, familiar faces beautified and purified, hands, no longer hard and 
soiled, held out to welcome us — and, as in the “Last Judgment” of 
Angelico da Fiesole, joyful meetings of friends who are represented as 
even coming through the golden gates to bring their dear ones in, 
placing their gentle hands on their shoulders, and drawing them towards 
their Father’s home ; may we not, while on earth, be gathering in those 
that are out of the way, who know only of toil, of dirt, of hunger, of dis- 
grace, and nothing of a better life — 

In that dear land of rest 


That sweet and blessed coutry, 
The home of God’s elect. 
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As we write these lines we picture a dozen or so of night-school lads, 
with their arms on the table and their intent faces bent upon us, drink- 
ing in eagerly every syllable about the great white throne, and the sea 
of glass and the crystal walls —or, mouths open, listening to the won- 
derful story of Joseph, which never yet failed in interest, all so new, so 
delightful to them. 

“Teacher,” said a lad once, after one of these glorious old tales, “is 
this all true, did it really happen?” 

“ Quite true, Alfred — every word out of the Bible. Why?” 

“Oh nothin’. Only it sounds like them there magazines as you gets, 
with picters to the tales, in the shops.” 

‘ Ah! but those are made up stories, often silly and wicked, but all 
in this dear old book is true and good. How much better to be read- 
ing these wonderful stories — things that can really teach us, and help 
up to be better.” 

“Go on, teacher,” with an assenting nod. For beware ; you musn’t 
moralize much ; it won’t do in night-school teaching. The great thing 
is to keep the attention alive, keep up the thread of interest ; once let 
that drop, and you are done for; and it a very great question if you 
gather it up again, certainly not without great temper and judgment, 
and some adroitness. Catch gladly at anything, and wind back into 
the vein you have left. If you are not ready, and lose your presence of 
mind, be provided with some Bible stories simply written, and read 
away for your life, and ten to one the attention of two or three will be 
gained, and then you are pretty sure of all. We engage, if you are 
ever so sad and dejected on entering a class of this description, you 
won't be so on leaving it. 

Listening to a devoted and untiring friend of the people, and a pro- 
moter of their progress and education, at a discussion on the merits 
and demerits of evening teaching, we once heard these words applied 
to small boys generally —“ They are an inconvenient element in night- 
schools.” “ Poor dear little fellows,” thought we, heartful of our own 
grimy, little, troublesome, interesting class, “ that’s a cruel verdict.” 

And we felt, more strongly than ever, teaching men may be a man’s 
work, but teaching boys is a woman’s. She can deal with this incon- 
venient element, let her devote herself to it; it is a work needing great 
patience, tact, and love, and He who said, “ Suffer the little children to 
come unto me,” will surely bless it. 

That there is great difficulty in comfortably instructing men and boys 
together we readily admit. Any one who has heard the really clever 
witticisms of an impudent lad on his slower, more manly companion, 
would understand it must either end in the retreat of the man from the 
field or a regular pitched battle ; night-school boys are not very often 
“stupidly good ;” at all events not in a great manufacturing town such 
as the one we write of. To control them by force is impossible, a 
harsh look will drive them away, but they’ll stand even a sharp reproof 
if they know you are putting yourself on a level with them — not speak- 
ing from a height ; persevering gentleness has won and will win them 
in time, but it must be the real article — a mere smooth tone is detected 
instantly, and will meet with a laugh or a cutting bit of irony ; perfect 
sincerity must be the order of the day, and when they have been urged 
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and helped on to acquire some real bit of knowledge, if merely to write 
their own name, which is the first favourite achievement, their gratitude 
to teacher begins to show itself; then give them a pencil and paper, 
with letters, etc., to write on at home, and your influence is established, 
and ever after you will be treated with respect. We are speaking now 
of lads of from eight to about fourteen or fifteen — in our judgment the 
most important age — a time when neglected they usually become reck- 
less, but if gathered in then, good habits and principles formed and in- 
stilled, prisons and reformatories might soon be much less needed. 

In the small night-school where our experience of this class has been 
gained, there were other large classes, chiefly of young men, and some 
few quite elderly ; they seemed attentive to their teacher’s word, and 
evidently very anxious to improve themselves. Our class was the 
troublesome one of the room, often sadly noisy and vexatious to the 
other peaceable inhabitants, we fear, but moré and more interesting to 
their teacher, as use and experience gave an insight into the managing 
and reducing the “inconvenient element.” Small boys don’t think it 
particularly sweet to “rove through erudition’s bowers,” as Moore calls 
it; the thing is to entice them in, and make it as pleasant to them as 
possible ; that they climb the trees merely for fun, and to tear down the 
branches and pelt you with the fruit, is not your fault always, but your 
misfortune ; however, if we can gain but a tithe of those who come 
within our influence, let us be thankful. 

We are not pretending that the enterprise of teaching in a night- 
school of this description is not a serious undertaking for a timid gen- 
tlewoman, still more the superintending and conducting one ; but that 
it may be done satisfactorily, and with profit to teachers and taught, we 
have seen. No one would rush into such a work without prayer and 
thought, or if she did she would surely fail ; but, having sought help 
where it is to be found, let her go forward with a brave heart, for indeed 
this is a woman’s work, and though it is one which will soil her hands 
sometimes, and though it may weary her, it is a wholesome weariness, 
which will be succeeded by more energy, more happiness, and more zeal 
and love for those whom she has been assisting. 


And a life of self-renouncing love 
Is a life of liberty. 

We are too thoughtless about them—the poor street Arabs ; if we 
could only know the straits and sorrows they steer through, the hunger 
and distress patiently borne, we should be more pitiful, more merciful, 
not so ready to hand them over to a policeman for the slightest offence, 
often for mere boyish frolics at which in our own sons or nephews we 
should merely smile. 

“T shall walk up to London again, if I can’t get no brass-filing here, 
and try my hand at summat else.” 

“ But you'll lose your way.” 

“No danger, bless you, teacher. I went up once before, when we 
was slack. Walked in five days. Coming back, I was wandering about 
Wimbledon. I was dreadful hungry, teacher ; and a soldier he spoke 
tome. Says he, ‘You’re from B——, aren’t you?’ I told him, and 
why I came away. ‘ You're ’ard up, my lad, aren’t you?’ Yes, I says, 
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I am, sir ; and he took out threepence-halfpenny and gave me. ‘I know 

.B , he says. It was the Scotch Greys, teacher. Do you remember 
them being here? I didn’t beg, nor nothing ; but he seen I wanted 
something —I was hungry! At St. Albans a showman asked me, ‘ Did 
I want a job?’ And he gave me my victuals for a week, at the fair it 
was, and 7s. 6¢.; and I took the tickets, and did lots of little jobs he 
wanted.” 

“What sort of a show?” 

“Oh, wax-work, teacher — real beautiful ; all ladies and gentlemen, 
like, in wax, and dressed — my !” 

Words could not describe it ; and his companions thought evidently 
that he’d had a great lift in society that week, and respected him accor- 
dingly. Again he recurred to “that there Scotch Grey” who had 
helped him in his hour of need ; it was clear that act of casual kindness 
would never be forgotten, that soldier’s dress be interesting to him as 
long as he lived, and to the others too. ‘This lad was a great source of 
anxiety from his wandering propensities, absent for weeks, then toiling 
away at his reading, which, alas! he never made great progress in, and 
often having fits of deep regret for not keeping “straighter,” as he 
called it. Once he had belonged to one of those blessed institutions, 
a Band of Hope, but it was in a far-off parish, and now he had “ no- 
where to spend his evenings.” And so it will be ever; until places of 
amusement and entertainment are more general, where the accursed 
thing drink is not admitted, the flower of the British youth will be “lost 
— lost — lost!” devoured wholesale by a monster more horrible than 
ever Grecian “fancy painted.” 

To get one before the others arrive is your chance for information ; 
they are so severe and sharp upon one another that a word as to their 
pursuits or home-life calls forth a greater amount of chaffing and raillery 
than is good for any poor mortal to undergo. One lad, with a weary, 
patient face, but with an occasional gleam of mischief in it, and only 
waiting for one’s back to be turned to be up to some trick, or to pro- 
mote one by a smile or a sign (and you need have eyes all round to 
compete with them sometimes), attracted our attention by a more than 
usual pallor visible through his dirty face; his poor hair — had it ever 
seen a comb?—his hands black, small, and hard. Quietly sitting 
down by him, we asked — 

“What have you been doing all day, Bill?” 

“ Hammering frying-pans.” 

“ How long?” 

“From seven till now I’ve just come, ‘cept dinner time.” 

“Do you always do it?” 

“ Always.” He’s a very brief boy. 

“Tsn’t it hard work?” 

“ Hardish.” 

Then lighting up a bit, he opened his hand — so small ! 

“ Makes it like horn, teacher,” he said with a smile. We took hold 
of it, and smiled too. 

“Well, it’s brave to have a hard hand — it looks like work ; it’s good 
to be a worker, helping the mother, isn’t it?” 

Poor little lad, though, it’s a monotonous life for ten years old ; a few 
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mornings after we met him, pale and patient as usual, with his tin can 
and his dinner, going off to his work “ until the evening.” 

There is always an answering smile for teacher from any of them, 
and a deeply injured —“ You never see me, teacher, and I was close to 
you to-day,” if by any accident you pass them by. 

“Good evening, teacher.” 

“ Good evening, Joe,” as a long-legged lad sprawls to his place over 
several shorter ones, and gets answering cuffs for every one he disar- 
ranges, all which he takes good-humouredly. “I saw you yesterday, 
when you did not see me, carrying a lot of iron on your shoulder, and I 
thought you looked as if you were going about your daily business with 
all your might.” 

All the class on the alert. 

“You cotched him at a lucky moment, teacher.” 

“ Now you, if teacher had seen you, she’d have seen you a giving of 
a black eye to a boatman.” 

“Nonsense, go on with your writing, do. I wonder what you were 
doing ?” 

A shout of derision from the class. “Did you see him up to any- 
thing, teacher?” 

“No, no; I did not see him; but when I saw Joe so busy and so 
warm, poor fellow, I thought —I daresay all my class are toiling away 
manfully at their work somewhere, if I could see them ; and I wished 
it wasn’t quite so hot for you.” 

Dead silence, and great diligence for some minutes. 

When a few of the old boys, getting very intent on their work, are 
making great progress, their smeared faces and black stiff hands work- 
ing “like one,” it really is annoying to be disturbed by an irruption of 
barbarians, and the grumbling becomes more than a joke. 

“Oh teacher, lots of new ones— one can’t have no peace in the class 
now —a pushin’, and botherin,’ and a swearin’.” The last not quite 
true, but meant most severely. 

“Hush ; you should be kind to the stranger.” 

“La, teacher, he ain’t no stranger; he’ve worked in the same factory 
with me this six month at 3s. a week,” with great contempt. 

“He! you couldn’t get nothing to do.” 

“T could. I got a job now at 5s. 6d.” 

“How long?” With a sneer. 

“ Begin next Monday.” 

“Then you ain’t got it!” 

To which a gruff assent all round. Now to calm this down without 
huffing somebody is no easy matter. But a wise teacher in these little 
skirmishes gains an insight into each boy's character she has no other 
means of doing, and turns it to account. It’s a great mistake to sup- 
pose they are all as much of a shade as their coats. 

Sometimes it has seemed disheartening work—all noise and scuffle, 
and nothing really done. But are not all our efforts uncertain as far as 
we can see? The only thing is to remember — 





No deed, though poor, shall be forgot, 
However feebly done, 
The prayer, the wish, the thought, 
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The faintly spoken word, 
The plan that seemed to come to nought, 
Each has its own reward. 


And then rouse yourself bravely for the Scripture lesson the last 
half-hour, recollecting that in all probability those few words are all of 
a heavenly message the poor lads will hear until next week. It is 
very rare that the wonderful histories it is your privilege to tell them 
do not fix their attention and make them as still as possible whilst they 

listen. 
' A Band of Hope or British Workman is a good thing to introduce, 
and the gift of one is considered a miracle of kindness. 

“ Are you tired?” we said sometimes. Chorus— ; 

“No, I hope it’ll last an hour longer, two hours longer ; I shouldn’t 
be tired, it’s beautiful.” 

One thing always strikes us in their Bible lesson, the undoubting way 
in which they receive truths if assured they are God’s. 

“TI don’t believe that!” they remark flatly to something strange to 
them, but oh, how familiar to you. 

“Well, it’s in the Bible, Jem,” you say, putting your hand on the 
book —“ it’s here.” 

“Qh, is it, teacher? I didn’t know as it was in the Bible,” and he 
nods with a convinced air directly. 

It depends so much how a thing is told ; if people will go out of their 
way to pick up a great stone and set it as a stumbling-block before a 
half-blind brother, who can wonder at the result ? 

And, watering others, how often are we ourselves watered? The 
striking lessons that the very novelty causes them to pick out, brings 
home truth to our own hearts. Their intense pity and admiration for 
our blessed Lord after a lesson on His crucifixion, read in the Bible 
words (far better than simplifying, which often only means making 
verbose and confused), is most touching. “Why didn’t He save Him- 
self?” is an often repeated question. There is an opening for a 
teacher to tell of “ Divine compassion ;” strange if her own heart is 
not moved to more devotion too. 


No eye but His might ever bear 

To gaze all down that drear abyss, 
Because none ever saw so clear 

The shore beyond of endless bliss. 


One dear little lad, who used to come crunching a great crust as 
black as his hands, which he kept between the intervals of biting in the 
bosom of his rough apron, usually made his appearance half an hour 
after the others, having merely rushed home for something to appease 
his hunger ; he was but ten, but very acute and thoughtful for his age— 
full of play and nonsense, and yet most easy to quiet ; 3s. 6¢. a week 
he always took to his mother, of whom he was fond and very anxious 
to please —“ I am sure mother would like to hear this, teacher,” when 
anything was told that interested him. 

“Be sure you tell it to her, then, and ask her how she likes the last 
book you had,” etc. 

Anything to attract and draw to our side the good mothers ; for alas! 
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they were most rare beings, and seldom heard of —as extinct as the 
Dodo — almost. 

“His mother’s locked him out,” not an infrequent remark — poor 
lads, no wonder they came so willingly where they knew they would be 
kindly received after a hard day’s toil. No doubt they were sad tor- 
ments in their wretched homes, but what can be expected of unhappy 
children “not brought up by hand, but dragged up?” 

As each dirty young face rises before us, it is a temptation to describe 
one after another, boys with characters as opposite as possible, with 
eager questioning minds, sharpened by early contact with the world, 
ready for any impressions, some decided and headstrong, “ with a ten- 
dency to leap fences in this world” like Karl Philip, others, perhaps 
the more numerous, like sheep following wherever a leader would take 
them ; the stuff to make chartists was there in plenty, and in teaching 
the brighter, higher order of intellect reading and writing it is a happy 
thing if the influence over them lasts long enough to give a direction to 
their reading ; to have a book lent them by teacher is always consider- 
ed a kind of honour, and usually it will be returned with great care — 
this, we believe, was the custom in the elder classes, where grateful lads 
even from a distant land often would send messages or letters acknowl- 
edging the benefits they had received in the humble school. Of course 
in the small class we write of the very rudiments only were taught ; 
once we remember giving a spelling-book to an incorrigible dunce, as 
we supposed (except that he was intensely mischievous, and that is not 
an attribute of the dunce). We had found him more attentive than 
usual one evening, and though he had been the torment of our life for 
a long while, and altogether the most exasperating subject we had to 
deal with, our good angel— Zin Stiller Engel dem Engel der Gedult— 
suggested to us a little friendly reproof, or rather exhortation, which he 
bore very well —“ You are getting a great lad—why won’t you try to 
be more sensible, and get on with your reading? Do try, there’s no 
reason why you should not read and write well and rise in the world, 
only you must try yourself.” 

“ Ain’t got no book— forgets by next week when I do learn anything 
—'taint no use.” 

“Tt is of use ; you shall have a book of your own—and just read one 
little bit every day, will you?” 

“Yes’m,” with a smile which might be fun or impudence, or any- 
thing else, hard to decipher through the mud and dirt on his queer old 
face. 

The book was received with evident pleasure—and he went his way 
—but alas! then he disappeared ; no one knew about him, once he 
had been seen on the “Cut,” for he was a boatman, or boatboy, just 
then. After grieving over him a little he was forgotten—when lo! one 
evening, months after, G came into the class again—grown almost 
to a man ; dirty still, but somehow more respectable. 

“Why G , who would have thought of seeing you? How glad 
we all are to see you! Many of your old companions have been 
moved up. I daresay you will read here to-night. Pass him a book, 
please.” 

When his turn came, instead of the hesitating spelling of yore, the 
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very letters miscalled, and invariably the ox for xo, which used to be so 
vexing, G read off his piece smoothly and correctly. 

“Why G , how is this? Who taught you to read so nicely?” 

“ Nobody, teacher,” with some indignation ; “you gave me a book, 
I’ve learned myself.” 

“ My good lad, you'll get on, never fear. You shall have another.” 

And we grinned, and he did, from ear to ear, mutually delighted. 
Nil desperandum, thought we. 

“What’s become of P 

“Oh, teacher! he’s been stealing, took 3s., and a Bobby came to his 
father’s and knocked him up, and found him in the pig-stye ; but he’s 
managed to get off, and he’s away at Sheffield now.” 

This lad was always in such utter tatters one wondered how his 
things hung on him at all. 

Seeing him look more dank than usual one night, his lank hair hang- 
ing over his pale, not unpleasant face, we asked — 

“Why do you shiver so?” 

“ Been in the canal, teacher.” 

“ How did that happen?” 

“We was a scuffling, and D he pushed me over the wall.” 

“ But you'll catch cold. Do go and change.” 

“Mother’s took the key. I shan’t hurt, teacher ;” evidently sur- 
prised at our concern, and though he shivered still, he was as trouble- 
some as usual, and caught no particular cold, though he was wet 
through to his waist, and it was a cold night. 

The musical waters of this canal rolled sluggishly along at the end 
of the dark street. steep and rugged, where the room was, and under- 
neath the bridge on which generally at the hour of school were seated 
or leaning a number of young men or boys, laughing, smoking, talking, 
and admonishing one another in various keys, from gruff to shrill, that— 
“School is open, and why don’t you go?” 

To look over that bridge at night, as the factory lights on the other 
side of the water are one by one put out, hearing the whirr of wheels 
and clanking of chains, the rush of water to the locks, the rude rough 
cries of the boatman as their barges slowly toil along the dense black- 
ness below, might help a painter to an idea of Acheron very well. 

From this uninviting spot, by twos and threes, the poor lads were 
patiently coaxed and entreated by a good Bible-woman with a singular 
aptitude for the task of “calling in the poor and wretched,” and when 
any were really too difficile for us, she coolly marched them out, with 
gentleness but plenty of firmness ; to a man they would never submit, 
but some bit of chivalry must have lurked under their outward rough- 
ness, as they certainly never resisted, and rarely were impertinent to 
her. 

Our one great bane was the drink, because we dared not let them 
enter under its influence, and our chance of helping them was lost. 

A ‘Temperance Society was sadly needed. 

The unaccountable nicknames they gave one another were most 
amusing, often hitting off some peculiarity most cleverly. Any article 
of attire they were deficient in was a favourite kind of nickname. 

“Weskit !”—he not possessing one, poor lad—a voice calls from 
the door; “wanted! Hallo!” 
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Miss Q. goes to see what’s the matter, and returning commences 
in a gentle voice— 

“5 , will you kindly give up the key of the door to your brother ? 
He’s waiting for it.” 

“ Ain’t got it, Miss Q 

“Yes, my boy, you have! come, please give it up; see, you’re hin- 
dering your class,” etc., in a soothing, coaxing tone. 

“ Ax Hobbins, he knows where it is.” 

“You story!” indignantly ; “he’s chaffin’ you, Miss Q—— ; ’taint 
no key at all, it’s money of his brother’s he’s got.” 

“Money, is it? Well, give it up, there’s:a good fellow; you’re dis- 
turbing your teacher, you see.” 

Teacher: “ Come, D , give it up.” 

D , With a smile, hunting amongst his rags for a pocket, and 
fumbling out a few halfpence—* I can’t see what he wants of money, 
I’m sure. Here’s twopence, Miss Q. ; tell him to be sure not to 
spend it.” And, comically nodding to his teacher, he again seizes his 
pencil in his grubby fingers and goes on,scrawling his characters. 

Wiping slates formerly was performed by snatching a neighbour’s cap, 
spitting and polishing with great vigour ; the next whisked away his 
comrade’s, and performed the same comedy. As to ink, it was useless 
to attempt it with this humanising little class ; to apply their fingers to 
it, and cross their friend’s foreheads, was the simplest form of nonsense 
performed with it. So, until they could write well enough to be 
“shifted,” slates only were used. 

The first two weeks with new boys was “the rub ;” by the fourth 
they tacitly allowed who was “ master,” and, except for an occasional 
burst of frolic, were manageable, with judgment on your side. 

Their excessive funniness was a great strain on the risible muscles, 
but nothing caused a better understanding than joining with them in 
a laugh at some harmless joke. After that it was rare if they objected 
to your views of things, though they sometimes argued them at some 
length. It is awful to think that we are punishing boys for crimes that 
they hardly discern as crimes, and expecting them to be taught without 
a teacher. 

Their very loose notion of right and wrong is not a thing to be 
wondered at, the wonder is that they should be punished for being in a 
state of ignorance, and that we can go on doing it from year to year 
without clearing up matters a little. 

All thanks to Mr. C. Dickens for startling us sometimes with such 
truthful creations as Joe, in “ Bleak House.” 

Yet if a boy escapes the ends of “justice,” which is simply “ ven- 
geance,” in their eyes, they are the first to sneer at Bobbies, judge, jury, 
and the whole bench of magistrates. 

Some time ago two dreadful murders were committed by mere boys, 
one not above nine or ten, and a companion of some in our class. 
The conversation amongst the boys that night might have edified and 
staggered an educational reformer of the present day. 

“So W is left off.” 

“ Ay, he was such a little ’un, bless ye. Didn't think his knife ’ud a 
killed anybody, in course. Daresay he didn’t mean to do it.” 
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“He'd ought to be hanged, as well as anybody else !” 

“Why should he stick knives in people?” 

“ Hush, boys—how dreadful! You ought to be glad he has escaped 
with his life, and has time to repent of his bad, angry temper ; it’s a 
horrid thought for him all his life.” 

“Teacher, he don’t care. What do he care? Oh! they was very 
kind to him ; perhaps they cried.” 

“Enough to make any one cry. It is a dreadful thing.” 

“ Don’t go on pitying him, teacher ; he know’d better.” 

“Certainly ; but are you sure, in a moment of passion, of your- 
self ?” 

“T shouldn’t stick a knife in no one, I know that!” 

“ And he was younger than you, and perhaps,” etc. 

With great impatience, from a boy of the same age — 

“Oh! teacher, tell me a boy my age don’t know he’s not to stick a 
knife in another fellow! Them was very kind.” <A laugh. 

“ Suppose some one had attacked you?” 

“T’d a licked him well, teacher.” 

“So’ud I!” “And I!” ete. 

Ah! is it not strange more crimes are not committed, when revenge 
and every angry feeling unsubdued holds rule in our poor fallen 
natures? How earnestly should we respond to the words, “ from envy, 
hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness, good Lord, deliver us.” 
Remembering humbly that these are but the seeds of that fearful crime, 
and that he who hateth his brother is a murderer. 

In night-school teaching, as we have said, there is often much that 
is disheartening ; but, on the other hand, gleams of cheering hope urge 
one on, and the little words of kindness, and the love and patience, 
are never thrown away. Let us—‘ Judge none lost, but wait and see!” 
Sometimes a mere trifle seems to turn the whole current of a boy’s 
thoughts and actions—the gift of a small Testament to a lad by a 
stranger lady, with the request that he would learn Luke xv, “set 
going” a most confirmed idler, one who came by fits and starts, a 
well disposed fellow on the whole, but very easily led to the right or 
the left just as it happened ; this present, however, set him thinking ; 
he evidently felt bound to learn the chapter as requested ; the small 
size of the book delighted him, he used to hug it, and say, “It is such 
a little un, teacher, I can carry it about always, can’t 1?” And he did, 
toiling patiently over the first few verses, which were dreadfully hard 
work, as he had never committed anything to memory before, and had 
to ask his comrades or his mother, who could read well, he said, every 
difficult word, but getting on famously when he arrived at the tales, as 
he called them—and which he gave with rather a free rendering ; we 
recollect the work it was to suppress a smile as he sang out in his clear 
loud voice, all the class intently and admiringly listening —though with 
a secret wish amongst the more malicious that he’d break down pres- 
ently —“ How many hired servants of my Father’s have bread enough 
to spare, and indeed I am got very short.” This set the fashion for 
learning by heart—another boy about the same age also begged to 
compete with him, but generally they are what Bacon calls too “ bird- 
witted,” to fix their attention long enough to get a verse perfect ; tell 
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them a Bible story and ask them to repeat it next week, and notice how 
they'll catch two or three of the Bible expressions, because they are so 
forcible ; and notice also that this class of boys, in telling you anything, 
will use the most striking terms to convey their meaning, nothing vague 
about it— a spade is a spade. Sometime after the epoch of the Testa- 
ment, B was persuaded to join a Band of Hope ; and now his rest- 
less spirit, which was bound to have food of some kind, seemed ap- 
peased — what with temperance picnics, and processions and meetings, 
and drum and fife bands, and the night-school, he did very well ; his 
old amusements dropped off, he grew more respectable, and took to 
attending the Sunday school and church regularly, he and his chosen 
companion, a steadier lad, but not quite so bright and sharp. 

“Why B , Where were you last week? Your book was ready, and 
you never made your appearance.” 

“T know, teacher, but I was all right. I warn’t in no mischief ; 
it was the Temperance meeting, and I was wanting particular to 
assist.” 

“To assist! Why what do you do?” 

B , with some dignity —* Sometimes I gives a recitation, teacher.” 

Certainly this is a step forward, better, at all events, than lounging 
over the old bridge smoking, or playing games of chance in the gutter 
opposite. 

Whosoever invented the name of City Arabs for the class of wan- 
dering boys hit upon a singularly appropriate one ; the same nomadic 
propensities, the same gleams of kind feeling, the same motto in the 
heart —“ Every man’s hand against us ”—and therefore the same war- 
like attitude. 

This scrap of conversation is a fair specimen. We had explained 
to a lad—once a sore trial, but who had been won ever by for- 
bearance, a lad with marked character, a clear eye, and plenty of 
sense somewhere, but utterly untutored, and, at first, nearly unman- 
ageable — we explained that it would be necessary for us to be absent 
for a time. 

“T shall forget all this, then,” roughly. 

“No you won't. Of course some one will take the class and teach 
you nicely.” 

“ Who —a man, teacher ?” 

“Oh, no, a lady. A strange lady is coming kindly to help.” 

“Ahem!” meditatively. “She'd better begin on me, I’ll soon kick 
up a row!” 

Encouraging for the strange lady, as we have not a doubt he would 
be as good as his word, unless she possessed the happy knack of seiz- 
ing the first volcanic eruption in the “inconvenient element,” and mak- 
ing it work her good pleasure ; grasping it like a nettle, to-change the 
metaphor. 

“Now that is very silly,” we said ; “the poor lady does not come 
here simply for her own amusement, but to do you good. She comes 
to help you on a little, and you mean to be rude. Why can’t you be 
civil to her, as you are to us now, generally ?” 

“ Aren’t I always, teacher?” 
“No.” 
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Some grumbling disapprobation, but at length patient plodding over 
a sum in which he was very desirous to distinguish himself. 

To expect courtly manners from those who have been tutored with 
cuffs and blows chiefly, is surely rather romantic. Imitators as children 
ever are, they will gradually catch your mode of gaining your point, 
politely asking for a thing, not snatching at it rudely. The young bar- 
gees, a very mannerless set, usually made their requests thus —“ Here, 
missis, I wants a slate!” but sensitive to the quizzing which is by no 
means confined to a higher class (nor is the keen sensitiveness either), 
the next evening it will be — 

“ Please, teacher, set me summat to write,” and more patient waiting 
for turn when they see you mean to attend to them duly. 

There is something very touching in the gradual way they give you 
their confidence, something “ pitiful” in the half suspicious stare with 
which they regard you as you rule and set their slate, and assist the 
unused fingers to their task. Something very, very sad that any of 
God’s children should be so long strangers to tenderness and gentle- 
ness—nay, the commonest acts of kindness—that they positively at the 
first glance cannot understand it, and this even here, in our own dear 
old England. 

Often animated controversies take place on subjects in the Penta- 
teuch, though Colenso’s name is unknown to them—the wanderings of 
the Israelites, a most favourite theme, calling forth many a strange re- 
mark ; the wonderful cloud, attractive as all mysterious things are, seems 
to strike with a kind of awe. 

“See a cloud on a dark night—how could you?” 

“You could if the moon shone.” 

“Then it wouldn’t be dark.” 

Great chaffing of the unlucky wight who suggested it, and then you 
try to explain. 

“Red Sea! Why was the water red?” 

“'The mud on the banks were,” says another; and, to divert the 
topic, you ask— 

“ Any of you seen the sea?” 

“Ves, teacher, I’ve been to Rhyll.” 

This traveller’s superior experience greatly annoys his comrades, who 
seem to think with the Athenians—“ If a man will excel, let him go 
and excel elsewhere.” 

“He can’t av seen much on it, teacher—he were only there one 
day.” 

“Seen more than you,” with asperity. 

“T’ve been to Matlock Bath.” 

A lean lad, who has just washed a very dirty face all but the eyes, 
which gives him precisely the appearance of a monkey, the effect of 
which is much aided by his antics, informs you gravely he don’t think 
much of the Good Samaritan only giving a man 2d. ; you suggest the 
difference in the value of the coin there, whereupon he interrupts you 
with— 

“ Ah, I daresay it was in Amerikee now, where my feyther lived once ; 
he sez they have different money, and it’s worth 4s. 6¢., and let’s see, 
twice four is eight, and the two sixpences is—why, 9s.; oh come,” 
looking round on the class approvingly, “that weren’t so bad!” 
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All this, without a stop ora break, arranged to his entire satisfaction, 
and the character of the Good Samaritan cleared from the imputation 
of meanness without your interference. 

Congratulate yourself when discussions terminate so happily—in 
night-schools, as in other places, they sometimes end in a scrimmage ; 
a discomfited urchin darts forward, seizes a friend’s tangled hair, and 
after pulling it about for some seconds, while you look on aghast, your 
own hair nearly standing on end for sympathy, sits down again flushed 
and triumphant, while you rush wildly into some interesting subject, 
devoutly thankful when you see them once more open-mouthed and 
attentive. 

3e not discouraged ; lads understand one another, and the scuffle is 
not so terrific in their eyes as yours, while they seldom bear malice, but 
settle their accounts at once. 

A few weeks more, and in those very boys you may see the “light 
blue line of early dawn” to a higher and better state of feeling—a 
longing to be helped and raised to something nobler. 

Setting a troublesome quick boy to assist a backward little one is 
sometimes a good experiment ; the patronage of the one and the hu- 
mility of the other is amusing; it is generally hazardous though, and 
wants careful watching. 

A wonderful power is in our hands if we will but use it; they are 
eager to be taught and told, most impressible, and their mobile faces 
show every shade of feeling ; once get a lad to look interested in what 
you are telling about and it is your own fault if you do not use your 
chance of rescuing him from crime and wrong. 

One half the insubordination is merely pure boyish love of fun and 
nonsense ; one lad used to bring a toasting-fork to poke his friends’ 
legs with ; it was regularly taken from him, and he as regularly asked, 
after prayers— 

“My toasting-fork please, teacher.” 

If we had said, “We won't have it here,” he would have gone too, 
and that was not what we desired ; so we bore with the toasting-fork as 
a necessary evil. 

It was the custom of our superintendent to recite just one line of a 
hymn, then the boys ev masse repeated it, and then sang it, a line at a 
time, or two if short and easy ; each was supplied with a book whether 
he could read or not, and for those few moments they were compara- 
tively still and happy. Music has charms. Some voices were sweet 
and_ telling—clad in white in a cathedral choir (how metamorphosed 
they’d have been, poor fellows!) they would with training soon have 
been effective agents ; but all untutored as they were, it was a pleasure 
to join with them in singing words telling of peace, and joy, and rest, 
the memory of which may perhaps one day bring comfort to a sinking 
soul ; or to think those same voices may join with ours yet once again— 
in eternity. 

During the short prayer, alas! many were not too attentive, but let 
us remember it was to them a novel attitude ; reverence does not spring 
up hap-hazard in the heart ; to some our simple service was as strange 
and perhaps impressive as the procession of St. Augustine and his 
chanting monks at Canterbury to our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. 
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In the scuffle of leave-taking it was rare indeed if a boy sped away 
without touching his cap as he crushed it on and noisily decamped, or 
said “and thank you, ma’am.” 

Warm, certainly, for our task was never a sinecure, and with a half- 
sigh of relief that it had “gone off so well,” but ever with a happy 
feeling in our hearts—that happy feeling that work, however unworthily 
performed, if done for God, will leave behind it—the teachers then 
gathered together to recount their very “strange experiences,” and 
plan for another campaign ; often longing so earnestly for more hands, 
feeling with more willing helps so much more might be done. 

Struggling up to the light, like Mackay’s ivy in the dungeon, is many 
a darkened mind ; oh, who would not put out a kindly hand to help it 
towards that light, to clear away what would obscure it ? 

Soon He will “judge the poor,” who made their hearts susceptible 
to kindness, and who taught us in “ His gentle life” to “show mercy” 
and to “have pity ;” soon will He come to reign, and the mists of 
darkness and error for ever roll away— 


j He comes with succour speedy 
For those who suffer wrong ; 
To help the poor and needy, 
And bid the weak be strong ; 
To give them songs for sighing, 
Their darkness turn to light, 
Whose souls, condemned and dying, 
| Were precious in His sight. 
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THE SWALLOWS OF CITEAUX. / 


UNDER eaves, against the towers, 
All the spring, their muddy bowers / 
Swallows build about Citeaux. / 
Round the chapter-house and hall, 
From the dawn to evenfall, 
They are fluttering to and fro. 


; On their never-flagging wing, 
With the psalms the brethren sing 
Blends their loud incessant cry ; 
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In and out the plastered nest, 
Never taking thought of rest, 
Chattering these swallows fly. 


They distract the monk who reads, 
Him as well who tells his beads, 
Him who writes his chronicle : 
In the cloister old and grey 
They are jubilant and gay, 
In the very church as well. 


On the dormitory beds, 
In refectory o’er the heads— 
At the windows rich with paint, 
Ever dashing,—in and out 
With the maddest, noisiest rout, 
As would surely vex a saint. 


To the abbot then complain 
Pious monks :—‘ Shall these remain 
To disturb us at our prayers? 
Bid us nests and eggs destroy, 
Then the birds will not annoy 
Any more our deafened ears.’ 


Quoth the abbot, smiling— Say, 
Have not we, too, homes of clay, 
Quite as fragile, not more fair? 
Brothers, and shall we resolve 
Their tabernacles to dissolve, 
Asking God our own to spare?’ 


Not another word of blame, 

But they turned away in shame, 
So the little birds had peace, 

And the parapets among 

Built and laid, and hatched their young, 
Making wonderful increase. 


When declined the autumn sun, 
When the yellow harvest done, 
Sat the swallows in a row 
On the ridging of the roof, 
Patiently, as if, in sooth, 
Tarrying for leave to go. 


Forth from out the western door, 

Came the abbot ; him before 
Went a brother with his crook, 

And a boy a bell who rung, 

And a silver censer swung, 

Whilst another bore the book. 
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Then the abbot raised his hand, 
Looking to the swallow band, 
Saying, ‘Ite, missa est! 
Christian birds, depart in peace, 
As your cares of summer cease, 
Swallows, enter on your rest. 


‘Now the winter snow must fall, 
Wrapping earth as with a pall, 
And the stormy winds arise. 
Go to distant lands where glow 
Deathless suns, where falls not snow 
From the ever azure skies. 


Go! dear heralds of the road, 
To the sweet unknown abode, 

In the verdant Blessed Isles, 
Whither we shall speed some day, 
Leaving crumbling homes of clay 

For the land where summer smiles. 


‘Go in peace! your hours have run, 
Go, the day of work is done, 

Go in peace, my sons !’ he said. 
Then the swallows spread the wing, 
Making all the welkin ring 

With their cry, and southward sped. 





Anthony Trollope. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
PHINEAS FINN RETURNS TO KILLALOE. 


PHINEAS FiNnn’s first session of Parliament was over,— his first session 
with all its adventures. When he got back to Mrs. Bunce’s house,— 
for Mrs. Bunce received him for a night in spite of her husband’s ad- 
vice to the contrary,—I am afraid he almost felt that Mrs. Bunce and 
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her rooms were beneath him. Of course he was very unhappy,— as 
wretched as a man can be ; there were moments in which he thought 
that it would hardly become him to live unless he could do something 
to prevent the marriage of Lady Laura and Mr. Kennedy. But, never- 
theless, he had his consolations. These were reflections which had in 
them much of melancholy satisfaction. He had not been despised by 
the woman to whom he had told his love. She had not shown him 
that she thought him to be unworthy of her. She had not regarded 
his love as an offence. Indeed, she had almost told him that prudence 
alone had forbidden her to return his passion. And he had kissed her, 
and had afterwards parted from her as a dear friend. I do not know 
why there should have been a flavour of exquisite joy in the midst of 
his agony as he thought of this ;— but it was so. He would never kiss 
her again. All future delights of that kind would belong to Mr. Ken- 
nedy, and he had no real idea of interfering with that gentleman in the 
fruition of his privileges. But still there was the kiss,— an eternal fact. 
And then, in all respects except that of his love, his visit to Loughlin- 
ter had been pre-eminently successful. Mr. Monk had become his 
friend, and had encouraged him to speak during the next session,— 
setting before him various models, and prescribing for him a course of 
reading. Lord Brentford had become intimate with him. He was on 
pleasant terms with Mr. Palliser and Mr. Gresham. And as for Mr. 
Kennedy,—he and Mr. Kennedy were almost bosom friends. It 
seemed to him that he had quite surpassed the Ratlers, Fitzgibbons, 
and Bonteens in that politico-social success which goes so far towards 
downright political success, and which in itself isso pleasant. He had 
surpassed these men in spite of their offices and their acquired posi- 
tions, and could not but think that even Mr. Low, if he knew it all, 
would confess that he had been right. 

As to his bosom friendship with Mr. Kennedy, that of course troubled 
him. Ought he not to be driving a poniard into Mr. Kennedy’s heart? 
The conventions of life forbade that ; and therefore the bosom friend- 
ship was to be excused. If not an enemy to the death, then there 
could be no reason why he should not be a bosom friend. 

He went over to Ireland, staying but one night with Mrs. Bunce, and 
came down upon them at Killaloe like a god out of the heavens. Even 
his father was wellnigh overwhelmed by admiration, and his mother and 
sisters thought themselves only fit to minister to his pleasures. He had 
learned, if he had learned nothing else, to look as though he were 
master of the circumstances around him, and was entirely free from 
internal embarrassment. When his father spoke to him about his legal 
studies, he did not exactly laugh at his father’s ignorance, but he reca- 
pitulated to his father so much of Mr. Monk’s wisdom at second-hand, 
— showing plainly that it was his business to study the arts of speech 
and the technicalities of the House, and not to study law,—that his 
father had nothing further to say. He had become a man of such di- 
mensions that an ordinary father could hardly dare to inquire into his 
proceedings ; and as for an ordinary mother,— such as Mrs. Finn cer- 
tainly was,—she could do no more than look after her son’s linen 
with awe. 

Mary Flood Jones,— the reader I hope will not quite have forgotten 
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Mary Flood Jones,— was in a great tremour when first she met the hero 
of Loughshane after returning from the honours of his first session. 
She had been somewhat disappointed because the newspapers had not 
been full of the speeches he had made in Parliament. And indeed 
the ladies of the Finn household had all been ill at ease on this head. 
They could not imagine why Phineas had restrained himself with so 
much philosophy. But Miss Flood Jones in discussing the matter with 
the Miss Finns had never expressed the slightest doubt of his capacity 
or of his judgment. And when tidings came,— the tidings came in a 
letter from Phineas to his father,— that he did not intend to speak that 
session, because speeches from a young member on his first session 
were thought to be inexpedient, Miss Flood Jones and the Miss Finns 
were quite willing to accept the wisdom of this decision, much as they 
might regret the effect of it. Mary, when she met her hero, hardly 
dared to look him in the face, but she remembered accurately all the 
circumstances of her last interview with him. Could it be that he wore 
that ringlet near his heart? Mary had received from Barbara Finn 
certain hairs supposed to have come from the head of Phineas, and 
these she always wore near her own. And moreover, since she had 
seen Phineas she hed refused an offer of marriage from Mr. Elias 
Booker,— had refused it almost ignominiously,— and when doing so 
had told herself that she would never be false to Phineas Finn. 

“We think it so good of you to come to see us again,” she said. 

“Good to come home to my own people?” 

“Of course you might be staying with plenty of grandees if you 
liked it.” 

“No, indeed, Mary. It did happen by accident that I had to go to 
the house of a man whom perhaps you would call a grandee, and to 
meet grandees there. But it was only for a few days, and I am very 
glad to be taken in again here, I can assure you.” 

“You know how very glad we all are to have you.” 

“ Are you glad to see me, Mary?” 

“Very glad. Why should I not be glad, and Barbara the dearest 
friend I have in the world? Of course she talks about you,— and that 
makes me think of you.” 

“Tf you knew, Mary, how often I think about you.” Then Mary, 
who was very happy at hearing such words, and who was walking in to 
dinner with him at the moment, could not refrain herself from pressing 
his arm with her little fingers. She knew that Phineas in his position 
could not marry at once ; but she would wait for him,— oh, for ever, if 
he would only ask her. He of course was a wicked traitor to tell her 
that he was wont to think of her. But Jove smiles at lovers’ perjuries ; 
—and it is well that he should do so, as such perjuries can hardly be 
avoided altogether in the difficult circumstances of a successful gentle- 
man’s life. Phineas was a traitor, of course, but he was almost forced 
to be a traitor by the simple fact that Lady Laura Standish was in Lon- 
don, and Mary Flood Jones in Killaloe. 

He remained for nearly five months at Killaloe, and I doubt whether 
his time was altogether well spent. Some of the books recommended 
to him by Mr. Monk he probably did read, and was often to be found 
encompassed by blue books. I fear that there was a grain of pretence 
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about his blue books and parliamentary papers, and that in these days 
he was, in a gentle way, something of an impostor. “You must not 
be angry with me for not going to you,” he said once to Mary’s mother 
when he had declined an invitation to drink tea ; “ but the fact is that 
my time is not my own.” “Pray don’t make any apologies. We are 
quite aware that we have very little to offer,” said Mrs. Flood Jones, 
who was not altogether happy about Mary, and who perhaps knew 
more about members of Parliament and blue books than Phineas Finn 
had supposed. “ Mary, you are a fool to think of that man,” the 
mother said to her daughter the next morning. “I don’t think of him, 
mamma; not particularly.” “ He is no better than anybody else that I 
can see, and he is beginning to give himself airs,” said Mrs. Flood 
Jones. Mary made no answer ; but she went up into her room and 
swore before a figure of the Virgin that she would be true to Phineas 
for ever and ever, in spite of her mother, in spite of all the world,— in 
spite, should it be necessary, even of himself. 

About Christmas time there came a discussion between Phineas and 
his father about money. “I hope you find you get on pretty well,” 
said the doctor, who thought that he had been liberal. 

“It’s a tight fit,” said Phineas,—who was less afraid of his father 
than he had been when he last discussed these things. 

“T had hoped it would have been ample,” said the doctor. 

“Don’t think for a moment, sir, that I am complaining,” said Phineas. 
“T know it is much more than I have a right to expect.” 

The doctor began to make an inquiry within his own breast as to 
whether his son had a right to expect anything ;— whether the time had 
not come in which his son should be earning his own bread. “I sup- 
pose,” he said, after a pause, “there is no chance of your doing any- 
thing at the bar now?” 

“Not immediately. It is almost impossible to combine the two 
studies together. Mr. Low himself was aware of that. But you are 
not to suppose that I have given the profession up.” 

“T hope not,—after all the money it has cost us.” 

“ By no means, sir. And all that I am doing now will, I trust, be of 
assistance to me when I shall come to work at the law. Of course it 
is on the cards that I may go into office,—and if so, public business 
will become my profession.” 

“ And be turned out with the Ministry !” 

“ Yes ; that is true, sir. I must runmy chance. If the worst comes 
to the worst, I hope I might be able to secure some permanent place. 
I should think that I can hardly fail to do so. But I trust I may never 
be driven to want it. I thought, however, that we had settled all this 
before.” ‘Then Phineas assumed a look of injured innocence, as though 
his father was driving him too hard. 

“ And in the mean time your money has been enough?” said the 
doctor, after a pause. 

“T had intended to ask you to advance me a hundred pounds,” said 
Phineas. “There were expenses to which I was driven on first enter- 
ing Parliament.” 

“ A hundred pounds.” 


“If it be inconvenient, sir, I can do without it.” He had not as yet 
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paid for his gun, or for that velvet coat in which he had been shooting, 
or, most probably, for the knickerbockers. He knew he wanted the 
hundred pounds badly ; but he felt ashamed of himself in asking for it. 
If he were once in office,— though the office were but a soriy junior 
lordship,— he would repay his father instantly. 

“ You shall have it, of course,” said the doctor ; “ but do not let the 
necessity for asking for more hundreds come oftener than you can help.” 
Phineas said that he would not, and then there was no further discourse 
about money. It need hardly be said that he told his father nothing 
of that bill which he had endorsed for Laurence Fitzgibbon. 

At last came the time which called him again to London and the 
glories of London life,— to lobbies, and the clubs, and the gossip of 
men in office, and the chance of promotion for himself; to the glare of 
the gas-lamps, the mock anger of rival debaters, and the prospect of 
the Speaker’s wig. During the idleness of the recess he had resolved 
at any rate upon this,— that a month of the session should not have 
passed by before he had been seen upon his legs in the House,—had 
been seen and heard. And many a time as he had wandered alone, 
with his gun, across the bogs which lie on the other side of the Shan- 
non from Killaloe, he had practised the sort of address which he would 
make to the House. He would be short,—always short ; and he would 
eschew all action and gesticulation ; Mr. Monk had been very urgent 
in his instructions to him on that head ; but he would be especially 
careful that no words should escape him which had not in them some 
purpose. He might be wrong in his purpose, but purpose there should 
be. He had been twitted more than once at Killaloe with his silence ; 
—for it had been conceived by his fellow-townsmen that he had been 
sent to Parliament on the special ground of his eloquence. They 
should twit him no more on his next return. He would speak and 
would carry the House with him if a human effort might prevail. 

So he packed up his things, and started again for London in the be- 
ginning of February. “Good-by, Mary,” he said, with his sweetest 
smile. But on this occasion there was no kiss, and no culling of locks. 
“‘T know he cannot help it,” said Mary to herself. “It is his posi- 
tion. But whether it be for good or evil, I will be true to him.” 

“T am afraid you are unhappy,” Barbara Finn said to her on the next 
morning. 

“No; I am not unhappy,—not at all. I have a great deal to make 
me happy and proud. I don’t mean to be a bit unhappy.” Then she 
turned away and cried heartily, and Barbara Finn cried with her for 
company. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
PHINEAS FINN RETURNS TO LONDON. 


Puineas had received two letters during his recess at Killaloe from 
two women who admired him much, which, as they were both short, 
shall be submitted to the reader. The first was as follows :— 
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“ Saulsby, October 20, 186—. 
“ My DEAR Mr. FINN, 


“T write a line to tell you that our marriage is to be hurried on as quickly as 
possible. Mr, Kennedy does not like to be absent from Parliament ; nor will he be 
content to postpone the ceremony till the session be over. The day fixed is the 3rd 
of December, and we then go at once to Rome, and intend to be back in London by 
the opening of Parliament. 

“Yours most sincerely, 
“ LAURA STANDISH. 
“ Our London address will be No. 52, Grosvenor Place.” 


To this he wrote an answer as short, expressing his ardent wishes 
that those winter hymeneals might produce nothing but happiness, and 
saying that he would not be in town many days before he knocked at 
the door of No. 52, Grosvenor Place. 

And the second letter was as follows :— 


“Great Marlborough Street, December, 156—. 
“ DEAR AND HONOURED SIR, 

“ Bunce is getting ever so anxious about the rooms, and says as how he has a 
young Equity draftsman and wife and baby 1s would take the whole house, and all 
because Miss Pouncefoot said a word about her port wine, which any lady of her age 
might say in her tantrums, and mean nothing after all. Me and Miss Pouncefvot’s 
knowed each other for seven years, and what’s a word or two as isn’t meant after 
that? But, honoured sir, it’s not about that as I write to trouble you, but to ask if I 
may say for certain that you’ll take the rooms again in February. It’s easy to let 
them for the month after Christmas, because of the pantomimes. Only say at once, 
because Bunce is nagging me day after day. I don’t want nobody’s wife and b: iby to 
have to do for, and ’d sooner have a Parliament gent like yourself than any one else. 

“ Yours ’umbly and respectful, 
“ JANE BuNCE.” 


To this he replied that he would certainly come back to the rooms 
in Great Marlborough Street, should he be lucky enough to find them 
vacant, and he expressed his willingness to take them on and from the 
1st of February. And on the 3rd of February he found himself in the 
old quarters, Mrs. Bunce having contrived, with much conjugal adroit- 
ness, both to keep Miss Pouncefoot and to stave off the Equity drafts- 
man’s wife and baby. Bunce, however, received Phineas very coldly, 
and told his wife the same evening that as far as he could see their 
lodger would never turn up to be a trump in the matter of the ballot. 
“Tf he means well, why did he go and stay with them lords down in 
Scotland. I knows all about it. I knows a man when I sees him. 
Mr. Low, who’s looking out to be a Tory judge some of these days, is 
a deal better ;— because he knows what he’s after.” 

Immediately on his return to town, Phineas found himself summoned 
to a political meeting at Mr. Mildmay’s house in St. James’s Square. 
“We're going to begin in earnest this time,” Barrington Erle said to 
him at the club. 

“T am glad of that,” said Phineas. 

“T suppose you heard all about it down at Loughlinter ? ” 

Now, in truth, Phineas had heard very little of any settled plan down 
at Loughlinter. He had played a game of chess with Mr. Gresham, 
and had shot a stag with Mr. Palliser, and had discussed sheep with 
Lord Brentford, but had hardly heard a word about politics from any 
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one of those influential gentlemen. From Mr. Monk he had heard 
much of a coming Reform Bill; but his communications with Mr. 
Monk had rather been private discussions,— in which he had learned 
Mr. Monk’s own views on certain points,— than revelations on the in- 
tention of the party to which Mr. Monk belonged. “TI heard of nothing 
settled,” said Phineas ; “ but I suppose we are to have a Reform Bill.” 

“That is a matter of course.” 

“ And I suppose we are not to touch the question of ballot.” 

“That’s the difficulty,” said Barrington Erle. “But of course we 
shan’t touch it as long as Mr. Mildmay is in the Cabinet. He will 
never consent to the ballot as First Minister of the Crown.” 

“Nor would Gresham, or Palliser,” said Phineas, who did not choose 
to bring forward his greatest gun at first. 

“T don’t know about Gresham. _Itis impossible to say what Gresham 
might bring himself to do. Gresham is a man who may go any lengths 
before he has done. Planty Pall,”—for such was the name by which 
Mr. Plantagenet Palliser was ordinarily known among his friends,— 
“would of course go with Mr. Mildmay and the Duke.” 

“ And Monk is opposed to the ballot,” said Phineas. 

“ Ah, that’s the question. No doubt he has assented to the propo- 
sition of a measure without the ballot ; but if there should come a row, 
and men like Turnbull demand it, and the London mob kick up a 
shindy, I don’t know how far Monk would be steady.” 

“Whatever he says, he’ll stick to.” 

“ He is your leader, then?” asked Barrington. 

“T don’t know that I have a leader. Mr. Mildmay leads our side ; 
and if anybody leads me, he does. But I have great faith in Mr, 
Monk.” 

“There’s one who would go for the ballot to-morrow, if it were 
brought forward stoutly,” said Barrington Erle to Mr. Ratler a few 
minutes afterwards, pointing to Phineas as he spoke. 

“T don’t think much of that young man,” said Ratler. 

Mr. Bonteen and Mr. Ratler had put their heads together during that 
last evening at Loughlinter, and had agreed that they did not think 
much of Phineas Finn. Why did Mr. Kennedy go down off the 
mountain to get him a pony? And why did Mr. Gresham play chess 
with him? Mr. Ratler and Mr. Bonteen may have been right in 
making up their minds to think but little of Phineas Finn, but Bar- 
rington Erle had been quite wrong when he had said that Phineas 
would “ go for the ballot ” tomorrow. Phineas had made up his mind 
very strongly that he would always oppose the ballot. That he would 
hold the same opinion throughout his life, no one should pretend to 
say; but in his present mood, and under the tuition which he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Monk, he was prepared to demonstrate, out of the 
House and in it, that the ballot was, as a political measure, unmanly, 
ineffective, and enervating. Enervating had been a great word with 
Mr. Monk, and Phineas had clung to it with admiration. 

The meeting took place at Mr. Mildmay’s on the third day of the 
session. Phineas had of course heard of such meetings before, but 
had never attended one. Indeed there had been no such gathering 
when Mr. Mildmay’s party came into power early in the last session. 
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Mr. Mildmay and his men had then made their effort in turning out 
their opponents, and had been well pleased to rest awhile upon their 
oars. Now, however, they must go again to work, and therefore the 
liberal party was collected at Mr. Mildmay’s house, in order that the 
liberal party might be told what it was that Mr. Mildmay and his Cab- 
inet intended to do. 

Phineas Finn was quite in the dark as to what would be the nature 
of the performance on this occasion, and entertained some idea that 
every gentleman present would be called upon to express individually 
his assent or dissent in regard to the measure proposed. He walked 
to St. James’s Square with Laurence Fitzgibbon ; but even with Fitz- 
gibbon was ashamed to show his ignorance by asking questions. 
“ After all,” said Fitzgibbon, “this kind of thing means nothing. I 
know as well as possible, and so do you, what Mr. Mildmay will say,— 
and then Gresham will say a few words ; and then Turnbull will make 
a murmur, and then we shall all assent,— to anything or to nothing ;— 
and then it will be over.” Still Phineas did not understand whether 
the assent required would or would not be an individual personal assent. 
When the affair was over he found that he was disappointed, and that 
he might almost as well have stayed away from the meeting,— except 
that he had attended at Mr. Mildmay’s bidding, and had given a silent 
adhesion to Mr. Mildmay’s plan of reform for that session. Laurence 
Fitzgibbon had been very nearly correct in his description of what 
would occur. Mr. Mildmay made a long speech. Mr. Turnbull, the 
great Radical of the day,—the man who was supposed to represent 
what many called the Manchester school of politics,— asked half a 
dozen questions. In answer to these Mr. Gresham made a short speech. 
Then Mr. Mildmay made another speech, and then all was over. The 
gist of the whole thing was, that there should be a Reform Bill,— very 
generous in its enlargement of the franchise——but no ballot. Mr. 
‘Turnbull expressed his doubt whether this would be satisfactory to the 
country ; but even Mr. Turnbull was soft in his tone and complaisant 
in his manner. As there was no reporter present,— that plan of turn- 
ing private meetings at gentlemen’s houses into public assemblies not 
having been as yet adopted,—there could be no need for energy or 
violence. They went to Mr. Mildmay’s house to hear Mr. Mildmay’s 
plan,— and they heard it. 

Two days after this Phineas was to dine with Mr. Monk. Mr. Monk 
had asked him in the lobby of the House. “I don’t give dinner 
parties,” he said, “but I should like you to come and meet Mr. Turn- 
bull.” Phineas ‘accepted the invitation as a matter of course. There 
were many who said that Mr. Turnbull was the greatest man in the 
nation, and that the nation could be saved only by a direct obedience 
to Mr. Turnbull’s instructions. Others said that Mr. Turnbull was a 
demagogue, and at heart a rebel; that he was un-English, false, and 
very dangerous. Phineas was rather inclined to believe the latter 
statement ; and as danger and dangerous men are always more attrac- 
tive than safety and safe men, he was glad to have an opportunity of 
meeting Mr. ‘Turnbull at dinner. 

In the meantime he went to call on Lady Laura, whom he had not 
seen since the last evening which he spent in her company at Lough- 
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linter,— whom, when he was last speaking to her, he had kissed close 
beneath the falls of the Linter. He found her at home, and with her 
was her husband. “ Here is a Darby and Joan meeting, is it not,” 
she said, getting up to welcome him. He had seen Mr. Kennedy be- 
fore, and had been standing close to him during the meeting at Mr. 
Gresham’s. 

“T am very glad to find you both together.” 

“ But Robert is going away this instant,” said Lady Laura. “ Has 
he told you of our adventures at Rome.” 

“ Not a word.” 

“Then I must tell you ;— but not now. The dear old Pope was so 
civil to us. I came to think it quite a pity that he should be in 
trouble.” 

“TJ must be off,” said the husband, getting up. “But I shall meet 
you at dinner, I believe.” 

“Do you dine at Mr. Monk’s?” 

“ Yes, and am asked expressly to hear Turnbull make a convert of 
you. There are only to be us four. Au revoir.” Then Mr. Kennedy 
went, and Phineas found himself alone with Lady Laura. He hardly 
knew how to address her, and remained silent. He had not prepared 
himself for the interview as he ought to have done, and felt himself to 
be awkward. She evidently expected him to speak, and for a few 
seconds sat waiting for what he might say. 

At last she found that it was incumbent on her to begin. “ Were 
you surprised at our suddenness when you got my note? ” 

“ A little. You had spoken of waiting.” 

“T had never imagined that he would have been impetuous. And 
he seems to think that even the business of getting himself married 
would not justify him in staying away from Parliament. He is a rigid 
martinet in all matters of duty.” 

“ T did not wonder that he should be in a hurry, but that you should 
submit.” 

“T told you that I should do just what the wise people told me. I 
asked papa, and he said that it would be better. So the lawyers were 
driven out of their minds, and the milliners out of their bodies, and the 
thing was done.” 

“Who was there at the marriage?” 

“ Oswald was not there. That I know is what you mean to ask. 
Papa said that he might come if he pleased. Oswald stipulated that 
he should be received as a son. Then my father spoke the hardest 
word that ever fell from his mouth.” 

“What did he say?” 

“ T will not repeat it,— not altogether. But he said that Oswald was 
not entitled to a son’s treatment. He was very sore about my money, 
because Robert was so generous as to his settlement. So the breach 
between them is as wide as ever.” 

“ And where is Chiltern now?” said Phineas. 

“Down in Northamptonshire, staying at some inn from whence he 
hunts. He tells me that he is quite alone,—that he never dines out, 
never has any one to dine with him, that he hurts five or six days a 
week,— and reads at night.” 

“That is not a bad sort of life.” 
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“Not if the reading is any good. But I cannot bear that he should 
be so solitary. And if he breaks down in it, then his companions will 
not be fit for him. Do you ever hunt?” 

“Oh yes,— at home in county Clare. All Irishmen hunt.” 

“T wish you would go down to him and see him. He would be de- 
lighted to have you.” 

Phineas thought over the proposition before he answered it, and 
then made the reply that he had made once before. “I would do so, 
Lady Laura,— but that I have no money for hunting in England.” 

“Alas, alas!” said she, smiling. “How that hits one on every 
side!” 

“T might manage it,— for a couple of days,—in March.” 

“Do not do what you think you ought not to do.” said Lady Laura. 

“No ;—certainly. But I should like it, and if I can I will.” 

“He could mount you, I have no doubt. He has no other expense 
now, and keeps a stable full of horses. I think he has seven or eight. 
And now tell me, Mr. Finn ; when are you going to charm the House? 
Or is it your first intention to strike terror?” 

He blushed,— he knew that he blushed as he answered. “Oh, I 
suppose I shall make some sort of attempt before long. I can’t bear 
the idea of being a bore.” 

“T think you ought to speak, Mr. Finn.” 

“T do not know about that, but I certainly mean to try. There will 
be lots of opportunities about the new Reform Bill. Of course you 
know that Mr. Mildmay is going to bring it in at once. You hear all 
that from Mr. Kennedy.” 

“ And papa has told me. I still see papa almost every day. You 
must call upon him. Mind you do.” Phineas said that he certainly 
would. “ Papa is very lonely now, and I sometimes feel that I have 
been almost cruel in deserting him. And I think that he has a horror 
of the house,— especially later in the year,— always fancying that he 
will meet Oswald. I am so unhappy about it all, Mr. Finn.” 

“Why doesn't your brother marry?” said Phineas, knowing nothing 
as yet of Lord Chiltern and Violet Effingham. “If he were to marry 
well, that would bring your father round.” 

“Yes,— it would.” 

“ And why should he not?” 

Lady Laura paused before she answered ; and then she told the 
whole story. “ He is violently in love, and the girl he loves has re- 
fused him twice.” 

“Ts it with Miss Effingham?” asked Phineas, guessing the truth at 
once, and remembering what Miss Effingham had said to him when 
riding in the wood. 

“Ves ;— with Violet Effingham ; my father’s pet, his favourite, whom 
he loves next to myself,— almost as well as myself; whom he would 
really welcome as a daughter. He would gladly make her mistress of 
his house, and of Saulsby. Everything would then go smoothly.” 

“ But she does not like Lord Chiltern?” 

“T believe she loves him in her heart ; but she is afraid of him. As 
she says herself, a girl’is bound to be so careful of herself. With all 
her seeming frolic, Violet Effingham is very wise.” 
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Phineas, though not conscious of any feeling akin to jealousy, was 
annoyed at the revelation made to him. Since he had heard that Lord 
Chiltern was in love with Miss Effingham, he did not like Lord Chiltern 
quite as well as he had done before. He himself had simply admired 
Miss Effingham, and had taken pleasure in her society ; but, though 
this had been all, he did not like to hear of another man wanting to 
marry her, and he was almost angry with Lady Laura for saying that 
she yews, ox] Effingham loved her brother. If Miss Effingham 
had twice ed Lord Chiltern, that ought to have been sufficient. It 
was not that Phineas was in love with Miss Effingham himself. As he 
was still violently in love with Lady Laura, any other love was of course 
impossible ; but, nevertheless, there was something offensive to him in 
the story as it had been told. “If it be wisdom on her part,” said he, 
answering Lady Laura’s last words, “ you cannot find fault with her for 
her decision.” 

“T find no fault ;—but I think my brother would make her happy.” 

Lady Laura, when she was left alone, at once reverted to the tone 
in which Phineas Finn had answered her remarks about Miss Effing- 
ham. Phineas was very ill able to conceal his thoughts, and wore his 
heart almost upon his sleeve. ‘Can it be possible that he cares for 
her himself?” That was the nature of Lady Laura’s first question to 
herself upon the matter. And in asking herself that question, she 
thought nothing of the disparity in rank or fortune between Phineas 
Finn and Violet Effingham. Nor did it occur to her as at all improb- 
able that Violet might accept the love of him who had so lately been 
her own lover. But the idea grated against her wishes on two sides, 
She was most anxious that Violet should ultimately become her broth- 
er’s wife,—and she could not be pleased that Phineas shouid be able 
to love any woman. 

I must beg my readers not to be carried away by those last words 
into any erroneous conclusion. They must not suppose that Lady 
Laura Kennedy, the lately married bride, indulged a guilty passion for 
the young man who had loved her. ‘Though she had probably thought 
often of Phineas Finn since her marriage, her thoughts had never been 
of a nature to disturb her rest. It had never occurred to her even to 
think that she regarded him with any feeling that was an offence to her 
husband. She would have hated herself had any such idea presented 
itself to her mind. She prided herself on being a pure high-principled 
woman, who had kept so strong a guard upon herself as to be nearly 
free from the dangers of those rocks upon which other women make 
shipwreck of their happiness. She took pride in this, and would then 
blame herself for her own pride. But though she so blamed herself, it 
never occurred to her to think that to her there might be danger of 
such shipwreck. She had put away from herself the idea of love when 
she had first perceived that Phineas had regarded her with more than 
friendship, and had accepted Mr. Kennedy’s offer with an assured con- 
viction that by doing so she was acting best for her own happiness and 
for that of all those concerned. She had felt the romance of the posi- 
tion to be sweet when Phineas had stood with her at the top of the 
falls of the Linter, and had told her of the hopes which he had dared 
to indulge. And when at the bottom of the falls he had presumed to 
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take her in his arms, she had forgiven him without difficulty to herself, 
telling herself that that would be the alpha and the omega of the ro- 
mance of her life. She had not felt herself bound to tell Mr. Kennedy 
of what had occurred,—but she had felt that he could hardly have 
been angry even had he been told. And she had often thought of her 
lover since, and of his love,—telling herself that she too had once had 
a lover, never regarding her husband in that light ; but her thoughts had 
not frightened her as guilty thoughts will do. ‘There hag come a ro- 
mance which had been pleasant, and it was gone. It ha™been soon 
banished,—but it had left to her a sweet flavour, of which she loved 
to taste the sweetness though she knew that it was gone. And the 
man should be her friend, but especially her husband’s friend. It 
should be her care to see that his life was successful,—and especially 
her husband’s care. It was a great delight to her to know that her 
husband liked the man. And the man would marry, and the man’s 
wife should be her friend. All this had been very pure and very pleas- 
ant. Now an idea had flitted across her brain that the man was in love 
with some one else,—and she did not like it! 

But she did not therefore become afraid of herself, or in the least 
realise at once the danger of her own position. Her immediate glance 
at the matter did not go beyond the falseness of men. If it were so, 
as she suspected,—if Phineas Finn had in truth transferred his affec- 
tions to Violet Effingham, of how little value was the love of such a 
man! It did not occur to her at this moment that she also had trans- 
ferred hers to Robert Kennedy, or that, if not, she had done worse. 
But she did remember that in the autumn this young Pheebus among 
men had turned his back upon her out upon the mountain that he might 
hide from her the agony of his heart when he learned that she was to 
be the wife of another man ; and that now, before the winter was over, 
he could not hide from her the fact that his heart was elsewhere! And 
then she speculated, and counted up facts, and satisfied herself that 
Phineas could not even have seen Violet Effingham since they two had 
stood together upon the mountain. How false are men !—how false 
and how weak of heart ! 

“Chiltern and Violet Effingham!” said Phineas to himself, as he 
walked away from Grosvenor Place. “Is it fair that she should be 
sacrificed because she is rich, and because she is so winning and so 
fascinating that Lord Brentford would receive even his son for the sake 
of receiving also such a daughter-in-law?” Phineas also liked Lord 
Chiltern ; had seen or fancied that he had seen fine things in him ; had 
looked forward to his regeneration, hoping, perhaps, that he might have 
some hand in the good work. But he did not recognise the. propriety 
of sacrificing Violet Effingham even for work so good as this. If Miss 
Effingham had refused Lord Chiltern twice, surely that ought to be suf- 
ficient. It did not as yet occur to him that the love of such a girl as 
Violet would be a great treasure—to himself. As regarded himself, he 
was still in love,—hopelessly in love, with Lady Laura Kennedy! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
MR. TURNBULL. 


Ir was a Wednesday evening and there was no House ;—and at seven 
o’clock Phineas was at Mr. Monk’s hall door. He was the first of the 
guests and he found Mr. Monk alone in the dining-room. “I am doing 
butler,” said Mr. Monk, who had a brace of decanters in his hands, 
which he groceeded to put down in the neighbourhood of the fire. 
“ But I have finished, and now we wil go up-stairs to receive the two 
great men properly.” 

“T beg your pardon for coming too early,” said Finn. 

“Not a minute too early. Seven is seven, and it is I who am too 
late. But, Lord bless you, you don’t think I’m ashamed of being found 
in the act of decanting my own wine! I remember Lord Palmerston 
saying before some committee about salaries, five or six years ago now, 
I daresay, that it wouldn’t do for an English Minister to have his hall 
door opened by a maid-servant. Now, I’m an English Minister, and 
I’ve got nobody but a maid-servant to open my hall door, and I’m 
obliged to look after my own wine. I wonder whether it’s improper ? 
I shouldn’t like to be the means of injuring the British Constitution.” 

“Perhaps if you resign soon, and if nobody follows your example, 
grave evil results may be avoided.” 

“T sincerely hope so, for I do love the British Constitution ; and I 
love also the respect in which members of the English Cabinet are 
held. Now Turnbull, who will be here in a moment, hates it all; but 
he is a rich man, and has more powdered footmen hanging about his 
house than ever Lord Palmerston had himself.” 

“ He is still in business.” 

“Oh yes ;—and makes his thirty thousand ayear. Here heis. How 
are you, Turnbull? We were talking about my maid-servant. I hope 
she opened the door for you properly.” 

“Certainly,—as far as I perceived,” said Mr. Turnbull, who was bet- 
ter ataspeechthanajoke. “A very respectable young woman I should 
say.” 

“There is not one more so in all London,” said Mr. Monk ; “but 
Finn seems to think that I ought to have a man in livery.” 

“It is a matter of perfect indifference to me,” said Mr. Turnbull. 
“T am one of those who never think of such things.” 

“Nor I either,” said Mr. Monk. Then the laird of Loughlinter 
was announced, and they all went down to dinner. 

Mr. ‘Turnbull was a good-looking robust man about sixty, with long 
grey hair and a red complexion, with hard eyes, a well-cut nose, and 
full lips.. He was nearly six feet high, stood quite upright, and always 
wore a black swallow tail coat, black trousers, and a black silk waist- 
coat. In the House, at least, he was always so dressed, and at dinner 
tables. What difference there might be in his costume when at home 
at Staleybridge few of those who saw him in London had the means of 
knowing. There was nothing in his face to indicate special talent. 
No one looking at him would take him to be a fool; but there was 
none of the fire of genius in his eye, nor was there in the lines of his 
mouth any of that play of thought or fancy which is generally to be 
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found in the faces of men and women who have made themselves 
great. Mr. Turnbull had certainly made himself great, and could 
hardly have done so without force of intellect. He was one of the 
most popular, if not the most popular politician in the country. Poor 
men believed in him, thinking that he was their most honest public 
friend ; and men who were not poor believed in his power, thinking 
that his counsels must surely prevail. He had obtained the ear of the 
House and the favour of the reporters, and opened his voice_at no pub- 
lic dinner, on no platform, without a conviction that the wofls spoken 
by him would be read by thousands. ‘The first necessity for good 
speaking is a large audience ; and of this advantage Mr. Turnbull had 
made himself sure. And yet it could hardly be said that he was a great 
orator. He was gifted with a powerful voice, with strong, and I may, 
perhaps, call them broad convictions, with perfect self-reliance, with al- 
most unlimited powers of endurance, with hot ambition, with no keen 
scruples, and with a moral skin of great thickness. Nothing said 
against him pained him, no attacks wounded him, no raillery touched 
him in the least. There was not a sore spot about him, and probably 
his first thoughts on waking every morning told him that he, at least, 
was lotus teres atgue rotundus. We was, of course, a thorough radi- 
cal,—and so was Mr. Monk. But Mr. Monk’s first waking thoughts 
were probably exactly the reverse of those of his friend. Mr. Monk 
was a much hotter man in debate than Mr. Turnbull ;—but. Mr. Monk 
was ever doubting of himself, and never doubted of himself so much 
as when he had been most violent, and also most effective, in debate. 
When Mr. Monk jeered at himself for being a Cabinet Minister and 
keeping no attendant grander than a parlour-maid, there was a sub- 
stratum of self-doubt under the joke. 

Mr. Turnbull was certainly a great Radical, and as such enjoyed a 
great reputation. I do not think that high office in the state had ever 
been offered to him ; but things had been said which justified him, or 
seemed to himself to justify him, in declaring that in no possible cir- 
cumstances would he serve the Crown. “I serve the people,” he had 
said, “and much as I respect the servants of the Crown, I think that 
my own office is the higher.” He had been greatly called to task for 
this speech ; and Mr. Mildmay, the present Premier, had asked him 
whether he did not recognise the so-called servants of the Crown as 
the most hard-worked and truest servants of the people. The House 
and the press had supported Mr. Mildmay, but to all that Mr. Turnbull 
was quite indifferent ; and when an assertion made by him before three 
or four thousand persons at Manchester, to the effect that he,—he es- 
pecially,—was the friend and servant of the people, was received with 
acclamation, he felt quite satisfied that he had gained his point. Pro- 
gressive reform in the franchise, of which manhood suffrage should be 
the acknowledged and not far distant end, equal electoral districts, 
ballot, tenant right for England as well as Ireland, reduction of the 
standing army till there should be no standing army to reduce, utter 
disregard of all political movements in Europe, and most idolatrous 
admiration for all political movements in America, free trade in every- 
thing except malt, and an absolute extinction of a State Church,—these 
were among the principal articles in Mr. Turnbull’s political catalogue. 
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And I think that when once he had learned the art of arranging his 
words as he stood upon his legs, and had so mastered his own voice as 
to have obtained the ear of the House, the work of his life was not 
difficult. Having nothing to construct, he could always deal with gen- 
eralities. Being free from responsibility, he was not called upon either 
to study details or to master even great facts. It was his business to 
inveigh against existing evils, and perhaps there is no easier business 
when once the privilege of an audience has been attained. It was his 
work to cut down forest-trees, and he had nothing to do with the sub- 
sequent cultivation of the land. Mr. Monk had once told Phineas 
Finn how great were the charms of that inaccuracy which was permit- 
ted to the opposition. Mr. Turnbull no doubt enjoyed these charms 
to the full, though he would sooner have put a padlock on his mouth 
for a month than have owned as much. Upon the whole, Mr. Turnbull 
was no doubt right in resolving that he would not take office, though. 
some reticence on that subject might have been more becoming to him. 

The conversation at dinner, though it was altogether on political sub- 
jects, had in it nothing of special interest as long as the girl was there 
to change the plates ; but when she was gone, and the door was closed, 
it gradually opened out, and there came on to be a pleasant sparring 
match between the two great Radicals,— the Radical who had joined 
himself to the governing powers, and the Radical who stood aloof. 
Mr. Kennedy barely said a word now and then, and Phineas was al- 
most as silent as Mr. Kennedy. He had come there to hear some such 
discussion, and was quite willing to listen while guns of such great cal- 
ibre were being fired off for his amusement. 

“T think Mr. Mildmay is making a great step forward,” said Mr. 
Turnbull. 

“T think he is,” said Mr. Monk. 

“T did not believe that he would ever live to go so far. It will hard- 
ly suffice even for this year; but still, coming from him, it is a great 
deal. It only shows how far a man may be made to go, if only the 
proper force be applied. After all, it matters very little who are the 
Ministers.” 

“That is what I have always declared,” said Mr. Monk. 

“Very little indeed. We don’t mind whether it be Lord De Terrier, 
or Mr. Mildmay, or Mr. Gresham, or you yourself, if you choose to get 
yourself made First Lord of the Treasury.” 

“T have no such ambition, Turnbull.” 

“T should have thought you had. If I went in for that kind of thing 
myself, I should like to go to the top of the ladder. I should feel that 
if I could do any good at all by becoming a Minister, I could only do 
it by becoming first Minister.” 

“You wouldi’t doubt your-own fitness for such a position?” 

“T doubt my fitness for the position of any Minister,” said Mr. Turn- 
bull. 

“You mean that on other grounds,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

“T mean it on every ground,” said Mr. Turnbull, rising on his legs 
and standing with his back to the fire. “Of course I am not fit to have 
diplomatic intercourse with men who would come to me simply with the 
desire of deceiving me. Of course I am unfit to deal with members of 
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Parliament who would flock around me because they wanted places. 
Of course I am unfit to answer every man’s question so as to give no 
information to any one.” 
“Could you not answer them so as to give information?” said Mr. 
Kennedy. 

3ut Mr. Turnbull was so intent on his speech that it may be doubted 
whether he heard this interruption. He took no notice of it as he went 
on. “Ofcourse I am unfit to maintain the proprieties of a seeming 
confidence between a Crown all-powerless and a people all-powerful. 
No man recognises his own unfitness for such work more clearly than I 
do, Mr. Monk. But if I took in hand such work at all, I should like 
to be the leader, and not the led. Tell us fairly now, what are your 
convictions worth in Mr. Mildmay’s Cabinet ?” 

“That is a question which a man may hardly answer himself,” said | 
Mr. Monk. 

“It is a question which a man should at least answer for himself be- 
fore he consents to sit there,” said Mr. Turnbull, in a tone of voice 
which was almost angry. 

“ And what reason have you for supposing that I have omitted that 
duty?” said Mr. Monk. 

“ Simply this,— that I can not reconcile your known opinions with 
the practices of your colleagues.” 

“T will not tell you what my convictions may be worth in Mr. Mild- 
may’s Cabinet. I will not take upon myself to say that they are worth 
the chair on which I sit when I am there. But I will tell you what my 
aspirations were when I consented to fill that chair, and you shall judge 
of their worth. I thought that they might possibly leaven the batch 
of bread which we have to bake,—giving to the whole batch more of ‘ 
the flavour of reform than it would have possessed had I absented my- 
self. I thought that when I was asked to join Mr. Mildmay and Mr. 
Gresham, the very fact of that request indicated liberal progress, and 
that if I refused the request I should be declining to assist in good 
work.” 

“You could have supported them, if anything were proposed worthy 
of support,” said Mr. ‘Turnbull. 

“Ves; but I could not have been so effective in taking care that 
some measure be proposed worthy of support as I may possibly be now. 
I thought a good deal about it, and I believe that my decision was 
right.” 

“T am sure you were right,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

“There can be no juster object of ambition than a seat in the Cabi- 
net,” said Phineas. 

“ Sir, I much dispute that,” said Mr. Turnbull, turning round upon 
our hero. “I regard the position of our high Ministers as thost re- 
spectable.” 

“Thank you for so much,” said Mr. Monk. But the orator went 
on, again regardless of the interruption :— 

“The position of gentlemen in inferior offices,— of gentlemen who 
attend rather to the nods and winks of their superiors in Downing 
Street than to the interests of their constituents,— I do not regard as 
being highly respectable.” 

“ A man cannot begin at the top,” said Phineas. 
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“Our friend Mr. Monk has begun at what you are pleased to call the 
top,” said Mr. Turnbull. “ But I will not profess to think that even 
he has raised himself by going into office. ‘To be an independent rep- 
resentative of a really popular commercial constituency is, in my esti- 
mation, the highest object of an Englishman’s ambition.” 

“ But why commercial, Mr. Turnbull?” said Mr. Kennedy. 

“ Because the commercial constituencies really do elect their own 
members in accordance with their own judgments, whereas the counties 
and the small towns are coerced either by individuals or by a combina- 
tion of aristocratic influences.” 

“ And yet,” said Mr. Kennedy, “there are not half a dozen Conserv 
atives returned by all the counties in Scotland.” 

“Scotland is very much to be honoured,” said Mr. Turnbull. 

Mr. Kennedy was the first to take his departure, and Mr. Turnbull 
followed him very quickly. Phineas got up to go at the same time, but 
stayed at his host’s request, and sat for a while smoking a cigar. 

“ Turnbull is a wonderful man,” said Mr. Monk. 

“ Does he not domineer too much?” 

“ His fault is not arrogance, so much as ignorance that there is, or 
should be, a difference between public and private life. In the House 
of Commons a man in Mr. Turnbull’s position must speak with dicta- 
torial assurance. He is always addressing, not the House only, but 
the country at large, and the country will not believe in him unless he 
believe in himself. But he forgets that he is not always addressing the 
country at large. I wonder what sort of a time Mrs. ‘Turnbull and the 
little ‘Turnbulls have of it?” 

Phineas, as he went home, made up his mind that Mrs. Turnbull and 
the little T'urnbuils must probably have a bad time of it. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
LORD CHILTERN RIDES HIS HORSE BONEBREAKER. 


Ir was known that whatever might be the details of Mr. Mildmay’s 
bill, the ballot would not form a part of it ; and as there was a strong 
party in the House of Commons, and a very numerous party out of it, 
who were desirous that voting by ballot should be made a part of the 
electoral law, it was decided that an independent motion shceyld be 
brought on in anticipation of Mr. Mildmay’s bill. The arrangement 
was probably one of Mr. Mildmay’s own making ; so that he might be 
hampered by no opposition on that subject by his own followers if,— as 
he did not doubt,— the motion should be lost. It was expected that 
the debate would not last over one night, and Phineas resolved that he 
would make his maiden speech on this occasion. He had very strong 
opinions as to the inefficacy of the ballot for any good purposes, and 
thought that he might be able to strike out from his convictions some 
sparks of that fire which used to be so plentiful with him at the old de- 
bating clubs. But even at breakfast that morning his heart began to 
beat quickly at the idea of having to stand on his legs before so critical 
an audience. 
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He knew that it would be well that he should if possible get the 
subject off his mind during the day, and therefore went out among 
people who certainly would not talk to him about the ballot. He sat 
for nearly an hour in the morning with Mr. Low, and did not even tell 
Mr. Low that it was his intention to speak on that day. Then he made 
one or two other calls, and about three went up to Portman Square to 
look for Lord Chiltern. It was now nearly the end of February, and 
Phineas had often seen Lady Laura. He had not seen her brother, 
but had learned from his sister that he had been driven up to London 
by the frost. He was told by the porter at Lord Brentford’s that Lord 
Chiltern was in the house, and as he was passing through the hall he 
met Lord Brentford himself. He was thus driven to speak, and felt 
himself called upon to explain why he was there. “I am come to see 
Lord Chiltern,” he said. 

“Ts Lord Chiltern in the house?” said the Earl, turning to the ser- 
vant. 

“ Yes, my lord ; his lordship arrived last night.” 

“You will find him upstairs, I suppose,” said the Earl. “ For my- 
self I know nothing of him.” He spoke in an angry tone, as though 
he resented the fact that any one should come to his house to call upon 
his son ; and turned his back quickly upon Phineas. But he thought 
better of it before he reached the front door, and turned again. “ By- 
the-by,” said he, “what majority shall we have to-night, Finn ?” 

“Pretty nearly as many as you please to name, my lord,” said 
Phineas. 

“Well ;—yes ; I suppose we are tolerably safe. You ought to speak 
upon it.” 

“ Perhaps I may,” said Phineas, feeling that he blushed as he spoke. 

“Do,” said the Earl. “Do. If you see Lord Chiltern will you tell 
him from me that I should be glad to see him before he leaves London. 
I shall be at home till noon to-morrow.” Phineas, much astonished at 
the commission given to him, of course said that he would do as he 
was desired, and then passed on to Lord Chiltern’s apartments. 

He found his friend standing in the middle of the room, without coat 
and waistcoat, with a pair of dumb-bells in his hands. “ When there’s 
no hunting, I’m driven to this kind of thing,” said Lord Chiltern. 

“ T suppose it’s good exercise,” said Phineas. 

“ And it gives me something to do. When I’m in London I feel like 
a gipsy in church, till the time comes for prowling out at night. I’ve 
no occupation for my days whatever, and no place to which I can take 
myself. I can’t stand in a club window as some men do, and I should 
disgrace any decent club if I did stand there. I belong to the ‘Travel- 
lers, but I doubt whether the porter would let me go in.” 

“T think you pique yourself on being more of an outer Bohemian 
than you are,” said Phineas. 

“T pique myself on this, that whether Bohemian or not, I will go 
nowhere that I am not wanted. ‘Though,—for the matter of that, I 
suppose I’m not wanted here.” Then Phineas gave him the message 
from his father. “He wishes to see me to-morrow morning?” contin- 
ued Lord Chiltern. “ Let him send me word what it is he has to say 
to me. I do not choose to be insulted by him, though he is my 
father.” 
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“T would certainly go, if I were you.” 

“J doubt it very much, if all the circumstances were the same. Let 
him tell me what he wants.” 

“Of course I cannot ask him, Chiltern.” 

“ | know what he wants very well. Laura has been interfering and 
doing no good. You know Violet Effingham?” 

“Yes; I know her,” said Phineas, much surprised. 

“They want her to marry me.” 

“And you do not wish to marry her?” 

“T did not say that. But do you think that such a girl as Miss 
Effingham would marry such a man as Iam? She would be much 
more likely to take you. By George, she would! Do you know that 
she has three thousand a year of her own?” 

“1 know that she has money.” 

“'That’s about the tune of it. I would take her without a shilling 
to-morrow, if she would have me,—because I like her. She is the 
only girl I ever did like. But what is the use of my liking her? They 
have painted me so black among them, especially my father, that no 
decent girl would think of marrying me.” 

“Your father can’t be angry with you if you do your best to comply 
with his wishes.” 

“IT don’t care a straw whether he be angry or not. He allows me 
eight hundred a year, and he knows that if he stopped it I should go 
to the Jews the next day. I could not help myself. He can’t leave 
an acre away from me, and yet he won’t join me in raising money for 
the sake of paying Laura her fortune.” 

“ Lady Laura can hardly want money now.” 

“'That detestable prig whom she has chosen to marry, and whom I 
hate with all my heart, is richer than ever Croesus was ; but neverthe- 
less Laura ought to have her own money. She shall have it some 
day.” 

“T would see Lord Brentford, if I were you.” 

“Twill think about it. Now tell me about coming down to Willing- 
ford. Laura says you will come some day in March. I can mount 
you for a couple of days and should be delighted to have you. My 
horses all pull like the mischief, and rush like devils, and want a deal 
of riding ; but an Irishman likes that.” 

“ T do not dislike it particularly.” 

“T like it. I prefer to have something to do on horseback. When 
a man tells me that a horse is an armchair, I always tell him to put the 
brute into his bedroom. Mind youcome. ‘The house I stay at is called 
the Willingford Bull, and it’s just four miles from Peterborough.” 
Phineas swore that he would go down and ride the pulling horses, and 
then took his leave, earnestly advising Lord Chiltern, as he went, to 
keep the appointment proposed by his father. 

When the morning came, at half-past eleven, the son, who had been 
standing for half an hour with his back to the fire in the large gloomy 
dining-room, suddenly rang the bell. “ Tell the Earl,” he said to the 
servant, “that I am here, and will go to him if he wishes it.” The 
servant came back, and said that the Earl was waiting. Then Lord 
Chiltern strode after the man into his father’s room. 
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“Oswald,” said the father, “I have sent for you because I think it 
may be as well to speak to you on some business. Will you sit down?” 
Lord Chiltern sat down, but did not answer a word. “I feel very un- 
happy about your sister’s fortune,” said the Earl. 

“So do I,—very unhappy. We can raise the money between us, 
and pay her to-morrow, if you please it.” 

“Tt was in opposition to my advice that she paid your debts.” 

** And in opposition to mine too.” 

“T told her that I would not pay them, and were I to give her back 
to-morrow, as you say, the money that she has so used, I should be 
stultifying myself. But I will do so on one condition. I will join with 
you in raising the money for your sister, on one condition.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ Laura tells me,— indeed she has told me often,— that you are at- 
tached to Violet Effingham.” 

“ But Violet Effingham, my lord, is unhappily not attached to me.” 

“T do not know how that may be. Of course I cannot say. I have 
never taken the liberty of interrogating her upon the subject.” 

“ Even you, my lord, could hardly have done that.” 

“ What do you mean by that? I say that I never have,” said the 
Earl, angrily. 

“ T simply mean that even you could hardly have asked Miss Effing- 
ham such a question. I have asked her, and she has refused me.’ 

“ But girls often do that, and yet accept afterwards the men whom 
they have refused. Laura tells me that she believes that Violet would 
consent if you pressed your suit.” 

“Laura knows nothing about it, my lord.” 

“There you are probably wrong. Laura and Violet are very close 
friends, and have no doubt discussed this matter among them. At any 
rate, it may be as well that you should hear what I have to say. Of 
course I shall not interfere myself. There is no ground on which I can 
do so with propriety.” 

“None whatever,” said Lord Chiltern. 

The Earl became very angry, and nearly broke down in his anger. 
He paused for. a moment, feeling disposed to tell his son to go and 
never to see him again. But he gulped down his wrath, and went on 
with his speech. “ My meaning, sir, is this ;—that I have so great 
faith in Violet Effingham, that I would receive her acceptance of your 
hand as the only proof which would be convincing to me of amend- 
ment in your mode of life. If she were to do so, I would join with 
you in raising money to pay your sister, would make some further sacri- 
fice with reference to an income for you and your wife, and would 
make you both welcome to Saulsby,—if you chose to come.” The 
Earl's voice hesitated much, and became almost tremulous as he made 
the last proposition. And his eyes had fallen away from his son’s gaze, 
and he had bent a little over the table, and was moved. But he re- 
covered himself at once, and added, with all proper dignity, “If you 
have anything to say I shall be glad to hear it.” 

“ All your offers would be nothing, my lord, if I did not like the 
irl.” 

“T should not ask you to marry a girl if you did not like her, as you 
call it.” 
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“ But as to Miss Effingham, it happens that our wishes jump together. 
I have asked her, and she has refused me. I don’t even know where 
to find her to ask her again. If I went to Lady Baldock’s house the 
servants would not let me in.” 

“ And whose fault is that?” 

“Yours partly, my lord. You have told everybody that I am the 
devil,— and now all the old women believe it.” 

“T never told anybody so.” 

“T'll tell you what I'll do. I will go down to Lady Baldock’s to- 
day. I suppose she is at Baddingham.° And if I can get speech of 
Miss Effingham ¥ 

“ Miss Effingham is not at Baddingham. Miss Effingham is staying 
with your sister in Grosvenor Place. I saw her yesterday.” 

“She is in London?” 

“T tell you that I saw her yesterday.” 

“Very well, my lord. Then I will do the best I can. Laura will 
tell you of the result.” 

The father would have given the son some advice as to the mode in 
which he should put forward his claim upon Violet’s hand, but the son 
would not wait to hear it. Choosing to presume that the conference 
was over, he went back to the room in which he kept his dumb-bells, 
and for a minute or two went to work at his favourite exercise. But he 
soon put the dumb-bells down, and began to prepare himself for his 
work. If this thing was to be done, it might as well be done at once. 
He looked out of his window, and saw that the streets were in a mess 
of slush. White snow was becoming black mud, as it will do in London ; 
and the violence of frost was giving way to the horrors ef thaw. All 
would be soft and comparatively pleasant in Northamptonshire on the 
following morning, and if everything went right he would breakfast at 
the Willingford Bull. He would go down by the hunting train. and be 
at the inn by ten. The meet was only six miles distant, and all would 
be pleasant. He would do this whatever might be the result of his 
work to-day ;— but in the meantime he would go and do his work. He 
had a cab called, and within half an hour of the time at which he had 
left his father, he was at the door of his sister’s house in Grosvenor 
Place. ‘The servants told him that the ladies were at lunch. “I can't 
eat lunch,” he said. “Tell them that I am in the drawing-room.” 

“ He has come to see you,” said Lady Laura, as soon as the servant 
had left the room. 

“T hope not,” said Violet. 

“ Do not say that.” 

“ But I do say it. I hope he has not come to see me ;— that is, not 
to see me specially. Of course I cannot pretend not to know what you 
mean.” 

“ He may think it civil to call if he has heard that you are in town,’ 
said Lady Laura, after a pause. 

‘ “Tf it be only that, I will be civil in return ;—as sweet as May to 
him. If it be really only that, and if I were sure of it, I should be 
really glad to see him.” ‘Then they finished their lunch, and Lady 
Laura got up and led the way to the drawing-room. 

“ T hope you remember,” said she, gravely, “ that you might be a sa- 
viour to him.” 
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“TI do not believe in girls being saviours to men. It is the man who 
should be the saviour to the girl. If I marry at all, I have the right 
to expect that protection shall be given to me,—not that I shall have 
to give it.” 

“ Violet, you are determined to misrepresent what I mean.” 

Lord Chiltern was walking about the room, and did not sit down 
when they entered. The ordinary greetings took place, and Miss 
Effingham made some remark about the frost. “ But it seems to be 
going,” she said,” “and I suppose that you will soon be at work 
again?” 

“ Yes ;—I shall hunt to-morrow,” said Lord Chiltern. 

“ And the next day, and the next, and the next,” said Violet, “ till 
about the middle of April ;— and then your period of misery will be- 
gin!” 

“ Exactly,” said Lord Chiltern. “I have nothing but hunting that I 
can call an occupation.” 

“ Why don’t you make one,” said his sister. 

“T mean to do so, if it be possible. Laura, would you mind leaving 
me and Miss Effingham alone for a few minutes?” 

Lady Laura got up, and so also did Miss Effingham. “For what 
purpose?”’ said the latter. “ It cannot be for any good purpose.” 

“ Atany rate I wish it, and I will not harm you.” Lady Laura was 
now going, but paused before she reached the door. “ Laura, will you 
do as I ask you?” said the brother. Then Lady Laura went. 

“Tt was not that I feared you would harm me, Lord Chiltern,” said 
Violet. 

“No ;—I know it wasnot. But what I sayis always said awkwardly. 
An hour ago I did not know that you were in town, but when I was 
told the news I came at once. My father told me.” 

“T am so glad that you see your father.” 

“T have not spoken to him for months before, and probably may not 
speak to him for months again. But there is one point, Violet, on 
which he and I agree.” 

“T hope there will soon be many.” 

“It is possible—but I fear not probable. Look here, Violet,”— 
and he looked at her with all his eyes, till it seemed to her that he 
was all eyes, so great was the intensity of his gaze ;—“I should scorn 
myself were I to permit myself to come before you with a plea for your 
favour founded on my father’s whims. My father is unreasonable, and 
has been very unjust tome. He has ever believed evil of me, and has 
believed it often when all the world knew that he was wrong. I care 
little for being reconciled to a father who has been so cruel to me.” 

“He loves me dearly, and is my friend. I would rather that you 
should not speak against him to me.” 

“You will understand, at least, that I am asking nothing from you 
because he wishes it. Laura probably has told you that you may 
make things straight by becoming my wife.” 

“ She has,—certainly, Lord Chiltern.” 

“Tt is an argument that she should never have used. It is an argu- 
ment to which you should not listen for a moment. Make things 
straight, indeed! Who can tell? There would be very little made 
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straight by such a marriage, if it were not that I loved you. Violet, 
that is my plea, and my only one. I love you so well that I do believe 
that if you took me I should return to the old ways, and become as 
other men are, and be in time as respectable, as stupid,— and perhaps 
as ill-natured as old Lady Baldock herself.’ ‘ 

“ My poor aunt!” 

“You know she says worse things of me than that. Now, dearest, 
you have heard all that I have to say to you.” As he spoke he came 
close to her, and put out his hand,— but she did not touch it. “I have 
no other argument to use,— not a word more to say. As I came here 
in the cab I was turning it over in my mind that I might find what 
best I should say. But after all, there is nothing more to be said than 
that.” 

“lhe words make no difference,” she replied. 

“ Not unless they be so uttered as to force a belief. Ido love you. 
I know no other reason but that why you should be my wife. I have 
no other excuse to offer for coming to you again. You are the one 
thing in the world that to me has any charm. Can you be surprised 
that I should be persistent in asking for it?” He was looking at her 
still with the same gaze, and there seemed to be a power in his eye 
from which she could not escape. He was still standing with his right 
hand out, as though expecting, or at least hoping, that her hand might 
be put into his. 

“ How am I to answer you?” she said. 

“With your love, if you can give it tome. Do you remember how 
you swore once that you would ‘Jove me for ever and always.” 

“ You should not remind me of that. I was a child then —a naughty 
child,” she added, smiling ; “and was put to bed for what 1 did on that 
day.” 

“ Be a child still.” 

“ Ah, if we but could! 

« And have you no other answer to make me?” 

“Of course I must answer you. You are entitled to an answer. 
Lord Chiltern, I am sorry that I cannot give you the love for which 
you ask.” 

“Never?” 

“ Never.” 

“Ts it myself personally, or what you have heard of me, that is so 
hateful to you?” 

“Nothing is hateful to me. I have never spoken of hate. I shall 
always feel the strongest regard for my old friend and _playfellow. 
But there are many things which a woman is bound to consider before 
she allows herself so to love a man that she can consent to become 
his wife.” 

“ Allow herself! Then it is a matter entirely of calculation ?” 

“T suppose there should be some thought in it, Lord Chiltern.” 

There was now a pause, and the man’s hand was at last allowed to 
drop, as there came no response to the proffered grasp. He walked 
once or twice across the room before he spoke again, and then he 
stopped himself closely opposite to her. 

“T shall never try again,” he said. 

“ Tt will be better so,” she replied. 


” 
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“ There is something to me unmanly in a man’s persecuting a girl. 
Just tell Laura, will you, that it is all over; and she may as well tell 
my father. Good-bye.” 

She then tendered her hand to him, but he did not take it,— probably 
did not see it, and at once left the room and the house. 

“ And yet I believe you love him,” Lady Laura said to her friend in 
her anger, when they discussed the matter immediately on Lord Chil- 
tern’s departure. 

“ You have no right to say that, Laura.” 

“I have a right to my belief, and I do believe it. I think you love 
him, and that you lack the courage to risk yourself in trying to save 
him.” 

“Ts a woman bound to marry a man if she love him?” 

“Yes, she is,” replied Lady Laura impetuously, without thinking of 
what she was saying ; “that is, if she be convinced that she also is 
loved.” 

“ Whatever be the man’s character ;— whatever be the circumstances ? 
Must she do so, whatever friends may say to the contrary? Is there to 
be no prudence in marriage?” ° 

“'There may be a great deal too much prudence,” said Lady Laura. 

“That is true. There is certainly too much prudence if a woman 
marries prudently, but without love.” Violet intended by this no at- 
tack upon her friend,— had not had present in her mind at the moment 
any idea of Lady Laura's special prudence in marrying Mr. Kennedy ; 
but Lady Laura felt it keenly, and knew at once that an arrow had been 
shot which had wounded her. 

“ We shall get nothing,” she said, “by descending to personalities 
with each other.” 

“TI meant none, Laura.” 

“1 suppose it is always hard,” said Lady Laura, “for any one per- 
son to judge altogether of the mind of another. If I have said any- 
thing severe of your refusal of my brother, I retract it. I only wish 
that it could have been otherwise.” 

Lord Chiltern, when he left his sister’s house, walked through the 
slush and dirt to a haunt of his in the neighbourhood of Covent Gar- 
den, and there he remained through the whole afternoon and evening. 
A certain Captain Clutterbuck joined him, and dined with him. He 
told nothing to Captain Clutterbuck of his sorrow, but Captain Clutter- 
buck could see that he was unhappy. 

“Let's have another bottle of ‘cham,’” said Captain Clutterbuck, 
when their dinner was nearly over. “‘Cham’ is the only thing to 
screw one up when one is down a peg.” 

“You can have what you like,” said Lord Chiltern; “but I shall 
have some brandy-and-water.” 

“ The worst of brandy-and-water is, that one gets tired of it before 
the night is over,” said Captain Clutterbuck. 

Nevertheless, Lord Chiltern did go down to Peterborough the next 
day by the hunting train, and rode his horse Bonebreaker so well in 
that famous run from Sutton springs to Gidding that after the run 
young Piles,— of the house of Piles, Sarsnet, and Gingham,— offered 
him three hundred pounds for the animal. 
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“ He isn’t worth above fifty,” said Lord Chiltern. 
“ But I'll give you the three hundred,” said Piles. 
“You couldn’t ride him if you'd got him,” said Lord Chiltern. 


“ Oh, couldn’t I!” said Piles. 


But Mr. Piles did not continue the 


conversation, contenting himself with telling his friend Grogram that 
that red devil-Chiltern was as drunk as a lord. 


(To be continued.) 


The Spectator. 


MR. DISRAELI, PREMIER OF ENGLAND. 


Tue brain ought to rule the body, and Mr. Disraeli’s elevation to the 
avowed chieftainship of the Tory party seems to us, therefore, not only 


natural, but right. 


He has for years found them ability, lent them elo- 


quence, secured them organization, led them, educated them, driven 
them, been in fact the centre of their whole nervous system, and it was 
fitting that his mastery should be publicly acknowledged, that the man 
who has re-made the House of Commons should first essay to use the 


mighty machine he has constructed. 


His elevation to the Premiership 


was due not only to his services, but to the character of the party to 
which he belonged, and which, by selecting any other leader, would 
have avowed that it was obliged to follow a man in whom it was never- 


theless determined never to confide. 


The actual leader is now the 


avowed chief ; but this, though the greatest, is not the only advantage 
to be derived both by the party and the country from Mr. Disraeli’s 


success. 


in the kingdom, and they were grievously needing reinvigoration. 


It will pour new life into the veins of every political aspirant 


If 


Mr. Disraeli may be Premier, so may any man with his capacity for 


politics. 


There never was a man who owed so little to the external and 


accidental advantages which in England are considered almost indis- 


pensable to political success. 


To talk of his low birth, as one of our 


contemporaries does, is absurd, for his father was a noted /ittérateur in 
his day, whose works have survived to our own, and the blood of the 
Jews of the Mediterranean is as pure as that of Brahmins ; but there® 
can be no doubt that for years his origin weighed heavily against him. 
The absurd prejudice which saw some mystic taint in the blood of the 
race which gave us at once a Creed and a Redeemer has, within the 
last ten years, died away, till we can hardly realize how English squires 
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and nobles once regarded a descent recalled to their minds every time 
they mentioned Mr. Disraeli’s name. Birth is often forgotten in Eng- 
land, and often concealed by wealth; but Mr. Disraeli sought no 
oblivion for his ancestry, and has remained, except for an accidental 
legacy, personally poor. In the House and out of the House, in books 
and speeches and leaders, he has on this point faced the English aris- 
tocracy with a pride to which their own is humility ; has told them that 
the sons of Crusaders are by the side of the sons of Levi “ muddy- 
blooded barbarians ;” has reminded them when refusing emancipation 
that the Jews survived the Pharaohs, and might survive even “ that ex- 
cellent institution, Parliamentary Government ;” has asked them with 
calm audacity why, when one-half Europe worships a Jew and the other 
half a Jewess, the worshippers are to be accounted nobler than the 
worshipped? Almost every other eminent man of his race has modi- 
fied or concealed his name, but Mr. Disraeli has consistently disdained 
everySuch subterfuge. His surname when Premier as well as when 
adventurer is still simply “ of Israel,” and he is the only Tory Minister 
in Debrett’s House of Commons who refuses a coat of arms. With a 
birth which of itself aroused prejudice, without a relative, without an 
acre, obviously a rhetorician, and presumably hungering for place, in 
the teeth of a fire of criticism such as has hardly ever been poured upon 
a public man, he has fought his way step by step up the ladder of power, 
has used dukes and earls as stepping-stones, and compelled two genera- 
tions of men, “acred up to their lips, consolled up to their chins,” to 
recognize in the “ adventurer” who failed in his first speech, the “ kin- 
less loon” without a shilling, their inevitable chief. It is well for Eng- 
lishmen that they should be reminded by such a career that, in this 
country, all is possible to capacity and daring ; that the political road 
is open, that there is no deficiency of birth, or connection, or wealth, no 
extent of dislike, or distrust, or hostility which, if the aspirant is but 
patient, competent, and brave, may not be overcome. Young politicians 
have wanted some such stimulus of late to encourage them to dare, to 
show them that even in the cold shade of aristocracy strong plants need 
not wither. Ever since 1832 power has been sliding back to the Peer- 
age, till it is considered almost a presumption for a Commoner to lead 
the House of Commons, till Liberals acknowledge with a sigh that were 
Mr. Gladstone but a Cavendish half his difficulties would be removed. 
It is well that the aristocracy should be reminded by so decisive an ex- 
ample that if they need the aid of brain, they can have it only on the 
condition of acknowledging its natural supremacy. Za carriére ouverte 
aux talens,—that is the second advantage of Mr. Disraeli’s Pre- 
miership. 

The third is like it, though, unfortunately, it can, in the nature of 
things, be only temporary. Mr. Disraeli brings into his government 
one mental peculiarity, one power of which the country and his party 
alike have urgent need. He has in the highest degree the merit which 
Catholic theologians, in their technical writings, happily term the faculty 
of “ detachment,” the power of isolating the mind, of slipping from the 
links which bind it so closely to the influences around. He can go 
mentally “ into retreat ” whenever retreat is advisable. The vast mass 
of habits, beliefs, traditions, and superstitions which encrust average 
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English minds till they often conceal the kernel they enclose, is, for Mr. 
Disraeli, a mere garment, a covering to be put off and on at will. In this 
respect, if in no other, he is a Hebrew of the Hebrews. Every where 
in Europe, kings, feudalists, priests, all who are attached by interest or 
mental habit to an unchanging order of society, are watching anxiously 
the steady growth of Jewish influence in politics, are beginning to de- 
nounce it as revolutionary and subversive. It is neither the one nor 
the other, as Mr. Disraeli himself has pointed out, being essentially 
conservative of ideas; but it is anti-parochial, non-national, realistic, 
indifferent as to modes of life, contemptuous of all traditions but its 
own, irreverent of localism in its thousand forms. Alone among man- 
kind the Jew can and does settle in all climates without visible effect 
from any, and his mind seems to have a similar peculiarity,— a power 
of dwelling in any mental atmosphere without being either blanched or 
darkened. Something of Heine is visible in every politician of He- 
brew descent, a latent mockery, a mental isolation from the beliefs and 
ways and histories which seem so important to other men, a feeling 
that no institution or policy or creed is, as compared with Israel, more 
than a temporary expedient, which may as well be an efficient one. 
An English Bishop feels about his Church as he feels about a moun- 
tain range, as if it was part of the natural order of things, which may 
be cultivated, doubtless, or left barren, or may even be modified by 
some great geological change, but which was, is, and will be there. 
Mr. Disraeli, who will make that Bishop, would probably define his 
Church as “an organization which suits an insular and very practical 
people,” not as in the nature of things at all. If it passes away, earth 
and heaven will remain, as they remained when the Holy of Holies 
was closed forever. England is but a part of his world, English in- 
stincts but the passing mental developments of one somewhat stupid 
race, English ways of thought and action merely the ways of action 
and thought to which time and circumstances have inclined English 
people. ‘They are “excellent” people, no doubt, excellent people, and 
should be humoured ; but ideas other than theirs are as true as theirs, 
ways opposed to theirs are as reasonable as theirs, systems of action 
they detest are no more detestable than their own. ‘There are olives 
in Damascus, and apples in England ; well — apples are excellent, but 
olives may be as useful and profitable and good to the palate as apples. 
In Germany they say that the specialty of Jewish politicians is the di- 
rectness with which they desire to apply means to ends, that they will 
establish anything which secures that, sweep away anything which im- 
pedes that, are, in fact, efficient and irreverent at once. Mr. Disraeli 
exhibited just that spirit in his management of the Reform Bill, estab- 
lishing household suffrage as coolly as if the change from constitution 
alism to democracy were a trifling one, as if the ten-pounder had no 
divine right at all; but he more frequently betrays his freedom from 
traditions by an occasional burst of cosmopolitanism, as when he de- 
clared the independence of the Pope essential to Europe, and when he 
denied that Great Britain was a European country, and believed her 
placed by circumstances as much as position between the Old World 
and the New. This habit of isolation is very apt to lead to what seem 
revolutionary designs, and is most useful when there is revolutionary 
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work to be done. It is highly advantageous both for the country and 
the Tory party that just when Ireland is the business of the hour, the 
leader of the Cabinet should be a man of this kind, incapable, from 
mental constitution, of believing anything divine because it is English, 
of seeing in any particular Church more than an expedient or inexpe- 
dient organization, of holding the absolute proprietorship of land to be 
a law of nature, of contending, in fact, that any political arrangement 
should be maintained in defiance of obvious expediency. Any English 
Cabinet, but especially an English Tory Cabinet, and most especially 
an English Tory Cabinet cluttered up with Dukes, must be benefited 
immensely by a strong infusion of the non-parochial mind, of the mind 
not tied to British soil by a hundred immovable preposessions, as much 
benefited as our foreign policy formerly was by the influence of the 
Prince Consort. The temptation of Englishmen is to be Englishmen, 
and nothing else. ‘The temptation from which Mr. Disraeli is specially 
free is that of being an Englishman, and nothing more ; and that free- 
dom, even if it does not improve Tory action, must enlarge the Tory 
grasp of political questions. The “detached” mind, when it does 
things, almost always does them in a large way, sparing nothing unless 
it is convenient, stopping at nothing unless the exertion seems too great. 
Mr. Disraeli has only to educate his party on Irish questions as he has 
educated them on Reform, without prepossessions, without prejudices, 
with no idea beyond the adaptation of means to ends, fully to convince 
the country that it was well the brain of the Tory party should in a na- 
tional crisis rule its body. 

It is impossible to ignore another side to the account. That it is 
good for the nominal and real power to be united by Mr. Disraeli’s 
Premiership we have always strongly maintained,— but not a little be- 
cause we wish to see it brought home to the English people what that 
arbitrary and unscrupulous spirit is, which has so long directed their 
policy from its strong ambuscade within the brain of the Stanleys. It 
is a great gain to England that Mr. Disraeli must rest now on himself, 
and will no longer be half cloaked by the popular imagination in the 
chivalrous Conservatism of the Earl of Derby. But it is scarcely a 
matter for congratulation that the politicai character which has worked 
its way up to so high a pinnacle of power and success should be what 
it is —that the chief who will meet the new House of Commons which 
his own tact and genius has created, should be one to whom only the 
most fanatical of Mr. Disraeli’s admirers can wish to see that House of 
Commons heartily loyal. It is well that true political intelligence like 
Mr. Disraeli’s can prove its power to tunnel its way through the heavy 
resisting medium of English rank and caste and wealth. But it is not 
well that we all recognize in the force which has effected this difficult 
achievement, an intellectual blasting powder used without any purpose 
that we can well imagine to be higher than that of honourable individ- 
ual ambition ;— which first arrested public attention by its proved 
power to shatter a Government greatly in advance of the Toryism of 
the day,—and which sprang a mine under the last Liberal Ministry 
with the deliberate intention, as we now know, of supplanting only to 
outbid it. ft is satisfactory that intelligence should show itself stronger 
than wealth, rank, or caste. It is not satisfactory that a light-armed in- 
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telligence, which does not encumber itself with the heavy baggage of 
principles, should seem to be only the more powerful on that account. 
It is well to have an honest trial of the full force of what has been so 
much vaunted under the name of Tory Democfacy. It is not well that 
the very combination of words, and all the expositions which we have 
had of them from Mr. Disraeli in his various works, suggest a manceuvre 
and a trick,—a policy of hoodwinking the multitude, and relying not 
on their knowledge and independence, but their ignorance and depend- 
ence,— of stealing their physical force for the purpose of a Government 
that wishes to be to them politically what the Roman Catholics mean 
by a “spiritual director,” that is, a guide who asks a confidence founded 
not on knowledge, but prestige, and who proposes to win prestige by 
making much of the glitter and pageantry of an aristocracy, and by 
flaunting before the people’s eyes a national or imperial policy of much 
show and little meaning. Again, it is no doubt a good thing for Eng- 
land to see the success of a statesman who is not in any sense insular, 
who is familiar with the value of a class of political ideas which seem 
speculative, and in some sense transcendental, to our heavy English 
constitutionalism. But it is hardly so well that the ideas by the use of 
which he achieves such a power over men should be his playthings, not 
his convictions, and should be used by him rather to dazzle than to en- 
lighten or guide the minds of the party whom he leads. 

Mr. Disraeli has long been the real leader of the Tory party, and it 
is always a step for the better when any kind of veil is withdrawn which 
tends to confuse between the semblance and the reality. But can it be 
a subject of satisfaction that such an intellect as Mr. Disraeli’s,— one 
so completely disenthralled from all ties of conviction or belief,— one 
so ready to accept any conclusions, from Democracy to Toryism, from 
Protection to Free Trade, from “ Semitic” to Secularist principles of 
government, from the most speculative criticism in politics to the most 
contemptible prejudice which is needful to mortar together the loose 
stones of the country party,— should be the chosen Minister of the 
English people? As it is so, it is indefinitely better that the fact should 
be recognized ; but how are we to look upon the fact itself, and how 
can we suppose that it will influence the careers of rising English poli- 
ticians? Sir Robert Peel surrendered his convictions to the protest of 
events, but Mr. Disraeli has moulded a party out of the scattered frag- 
ments of what his keen intellect must, at the very time he was using 
them, have recognized as a mistaken and defeated clique. Who be- 
lieves that Mr. Disraeli was really a Protectionist in 1846, or opposed 
to household suffrage in 1866? He himself has denied that he was the 
latter, and no one who has followed him with the slightest care,— no 
one, certainly, who has studied his life of Lord George Bentinck,— sup- 
poses for a moment that it was anything but the exigencies of his own 
individual circumstances which gave him as a leader to the fury of 
landowners’ passions in 1845. It would have been wholly impossible 
for a statesman whose heart as well as his brain had chosen the words 
in which Mr. Disraeli inveighed against Sir Robert Peel’s hypocrisy to 
write in 1849 the chapters which show how impartially and acutely he 
had surveyed the situation from its beginning to its close. Indeed, if 
any view of any public man can be esteemed certain, it is that Mr. 
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Disraeli has throughout his career found for his party’s convictions an 
expression only the more brilliant exactly because he has never felt 
them, and for his party’s,animosities a voice the more felicitously vin- 
dictive exactly because he has so faintly shared them. Standing like a 
commander-in-chief outside the field of battle, he has seen critical lly 
“what was necessary to his position” only the more distinctly because 
he has been aware that the position was, as regarded his own inward 
feelings, an absolutely indifferent one,—one forced on him more by 
circumstances than by choice,— partly by the obtuseness of Sir Robert 
Peel to his genius, and partly by the extremely necessitous condition of 
the phalanx whom Sir Robert Peel was supposed to have betrayed. 
From l7zian Grey to the speech on the second reading of his own Re- 
form Bill, when he lamented that no “stray philosopher” had risen to 
defend the most hopeless of his own provisions, and begged his oppo- 
nents only to pass the Bill and then turn out the Ministry, Mr. Disraeli has 
never yet done anything considerable which did not somewhere show 
his highly theatrical conception of the game of politics, his belief in 
str ategical feints and manceuvres, his subtlety in manipulating baits, his 
tact and ingenuity in inventing war-cries to suit the state of parties, his 
still greater tact in moulding his party to suit his war-cry. If Mr. 
Disraeli’s success illustrates anything in the world except the almost 
magical power of steady perseverance and unrelaxing ambition, what it 
does illustrate is the natural advantage in the conflict for political ex- 
istence of being wholly without prepossessions in politics, and of being 
willing at any time to take up with any creed which will unite a follow- 
ing, or disunite an enemy. Can anything not impossible seem hopeless 
to a young man of much talent and little scruple after Vivian Grey has 
become Prime Minister? Could Mr. Disraeli ever have reached the 
position he has now attained, if he had not been ready at a moment’s 
notice to attack fiercely a statesman under whom he would have been 
quite willing to serve, and to lighten the ship when in office by throw- 
ing over all the principles he had made most show of in opposition? In 
spite of wildness, and viewiness, and speculativeness, and comparative 
poverty, and want of high connections, Mr. Disraeli has risen to the very 
highest point of English politics ; and so far, well. But the force by 
which he has surmounted all these grave obstacles has been at least as 
much due to its perfect disposibility as to its intrinsic magnitude,— at 
least as much due to the absence of moral limitations which so often 
tie men down, as to the quantity of capacity at Mr. Disraeli’s service. 
The very same man, hampered,— if you could possibly suppose him so 
hampered,— with an inability to advocate a mistaken and decaying 
prejudice, would at most be still among the second file of auxiliary 
statesmen. ‘The very same man hampered, — if you could concede for 
a moment the gross impossibility that he could be so hampered,— with 
an inability to throw overboard such a prejudice at the right moment, 
would be far back among the crowd of dim, common politicians. Mr. 
Disraeli’s first and most difficult step was gained by his ability to ex- 
press prejudices he could not feel, his last and highest step by his greater 
willingness to throw them over w hen they were clearly i in his way. Can 
it be other than a loss for E ngland to have bestowed the highest prize 
which the most restless ambition craves on one who has vanquished the 
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greatest conceivable obstacles by such a facility as this? “Am I to 
play the hermit in the drama of life,” says Mr. Disraeli’s first hero, “be- 
cause my fellow-creatures are sometimes fools#and occasionally knaves? 
If the Marquis has done you the ill service Fame says he has, your 
swectest revenge will be to make him your tool ; your most perfect tri- 
umph to rise to power by his influence.” If such a view, on the part of 
the boy, bears such splendid fruits, what will the boys of to-day think 
of the historical lesson we are giving? 

The brilliant success of Mr. Disraeli is likely enough to give an im- 
pulse not only to moral ‘detachment’ from all sorts of political princi- 
ple, but to a sort of artificiality which will be far more odious in clever 
young Englishmen’s hands than in his own. Mr. Disraeli is artificial, 
but there is a simplicity about his artificiality, as of one who has never 
been untrue to nature, because in him nature has always meant intel- 
lectual art. Where other men move to motives, he Zaxd/es them. ‘There 
has always been a composite character (as of French cookery) about 
his politics, a preconceived mingling of high and piquant flavours ; for 
instance, a dramatic nationalism mixed with a tone of high Cosmopoli- 
tan superiority to English prepossessions,—a disposition to teach the 
Catholics what they ought to concede as subjects of a Protestant Gov- 
ernment, combined with a desire to teach the Protestants to love the 
secular power of the Pope,—a profound respect for Continental des- 
potisms, sometimes Austria, sometimes France, seasoned somewhat 
arbitrarily with an unexampled obsequiousness to parliamentary opinion 
at home,— in short, an intense appreciation of the piquancy caused by 
the crossing of the most opposite veins of political thought. Vivian 
Grey somewhere gives his noble patron a new receipt for “ ‘Tomahawk ” 
punch, which strikes us as curiously illustrative both of Mr. Disraeli’s 
literary humour and of the ingeniously artificial combinations to which 
his fancy devotes itself:—“ To every two bottles of still champagne, one 
pint of Curagoa; caich the aroma of a pound of green tea, and dash 
the whole with Glenlivet. The nice point, however, which is impossi- 
ble to define, is catching the aroma, Remember particularly it must be 
iced.” What can resemble more closely the composition of this ‘‘Tom- 
ahawk’ punch, with its curious ingredients of stimulant and sedative 
all carefully “iced,” than the cold, compiex combination of stimulants 
to useful self-interest and sedatives to threatening vanity administered 
in many of Mr. Disraeli’s speeches and embodied in some of his meas- 
ures ?>— take, for example, the curious conceptions so audaciously min- 
gled in the India Bill No. 2, or his last Reform Bill with its Dual vote 
for the é/’te and its Household Suffrage for the mass, its educational 
franchise and its ardour for the old pot-wallopers. The cold-blooded, 
imaginative ingenuity with which Mr. Disraeli compounds the elements 
of his speeches and his measures cannot but remind us of his youth- 
ful genius, in suggesting new and startling ingredients for his ‘tomahawk 
punch. 

What we fear for England, then, in Mr. Disraeli’s success is that it 
will be felt as a premium on unscrupulous statesmanship, and on the 
artificial ingenuities of mere literary talent. His direct influence, more- 
over,on Parliament itself is disintegrating. His habit of pumping Par- 
liament for his policy, and his exceedingly clever diagnosis of the 
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symptoms which show him what it will be most likely to accept,—a 
habit, no doubt, due to some extent to his unfortunate position at the 
head of a minority, but™hot a little owing also to his intrinsic indiffer- 
ence to anything but success,— is one of the most dangerous influences 
that can affect the House of Commons. It tends directly to relax the 
earnestness and sense of responsibility of all political parties, and to 
set, in the highest quarters, the example of giving advice which is not 
meant seriously, but only as a first bid to set the politica! auction going, 
on the understanding that the measure is to be knocked down to the 
highest bidder. A spirit of indifference in the House, of mere idolatry 
of strategic talent and fertility in artificial combinations of resources 
out of it, may be expected to receive a real impulse from this enthrone- 
ment of Mr. Disraeli. ‘That the nation should avow clearly what sort 
of exotic talent it has so long been worshipping is clearly well. ‘That 
it should have given it so much secret worship as to lead to this apo- 
theosis of unscrupulous ability cannot be well. 


IN THE FIELDS. * 


“ Airy budding ash tree, 

You have made a throne, 

And the sweetest thrush in all the world 
Is sitting there alone ; 

Drawn in tints of tender brown 
Against a keen blue sky, 

He sings up and he sings down, 
Who can pass him by? 


“Through the thin leaves thrilling 
Goes each glittering note, 
Hearts of all happy trees are drawn 
Into this one bird-throat ; 








* This charming little poem is taken from a book recently published by Strahan in 
London, entitled Poems written for a child by Two Friends, The Spectator says of it, 
“The verse beginning, * He pleads, he laughs, he argues,’ and indeed, all that follow 
it, are verses, which however unknown the pen from which they came, should cer- 
tainly live among the finest of modern English poems of nature.” 
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And all the growing blooms of morn 
(This music is so strong) 

Are reach’d and blend’d and upborne 
And utter’d into song. 


“ Now he asks a question! 

The answer who can guess — 

While sparrows chirp their pettish ‘ No,’ 
And daws keep murmuring ‘ Yes ?’ 

‘Oh! will the months be kind and clear, 
Unvex’d by needless rain ; 

And will the Summer last this year 
Till Spring comes back again?’ 


“ Now he states a dogma! 
fis view of day and night ; 
Proclaiming volubly and loud 
No other bird is right. 
But halfway through his creed he checks 
At some sweet chance of sound, 
And, catching that, no longer recks 
If heaven or earth go round. 


“ Now he labours gravely, 

Each moment pays itself, 

No singer ever work’d so hard 
For art or fame or pelf ; 

And now he knows the pretty phrase 
And scatters it like rain, 

With quick ‘da capos’ of self-praise, 
Till the tree rings again. 


“He pleads, he laughs, he argues, 

He shouts to sky and earth ; 

The wild notes trip each other up 
In ecstasies of mirth ; 

He drinks the azure of the air, 
He tosses song about, 

Like a girl’s tangle of gold-hair, 
Spray-wet and shaken out. 


“O world! when spring is shining 

And dark winds stand aside, 

Let men think of you as they may, 
The birds are satisfied ; 

Their dauntless hymns of hope arise 
With such a wealth of will ; 

Though every year the summer dies, 
They trust her promise still. 
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“ Airy budding ash-tree, 

Try to show your power, 

Make a leaf for each gay note 
He makes in half an hour! 

Wild flowers in the grass, be taught 
The music of your parts ; 

Make a bud for each bright thought 
He gives to passing hearts!” 


Good Words. 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 
A Love Story. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 





CHAPTER VII. 





“WILL, do you mean to sit over your books all the evening? Because 
if you do [’ll not wait for you any longer, but take myself off at 
once.” 

“Where? Why, were you waiting?” 

“ Don’t pretend that you have forgotten.” Julius spoke with some of j 
his old irritability. 

“We were to walk as far as the wreck: and unless we start in good 
time the tide will have risen, and we shall not be able to pass the point ; 
which would be uncomfortable for ladies.” 

“Did the ladies decide to go? I thought Miss Edna rather ob- 
jected.” 

“ Miss Edna’s objections were overruled. I arranged the matter.” 

Will smiled. ‘ 

“Yes —I did. I'll not have her and you always getting your own 
way. I must have mine sometimes. I’m not your patient now, Will, 
and I have just as much right to enjoy myself as you have.” 

“ Did anybody say you hadn’t, my boy? Who hinders you? Carry 
out any plans you fancy, provided they do you no harm.” 

The doctor rose, put a mark in his book, and prepared to clear his 
“rubbish” away. 
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“ So, Will, you are going. I thought you would go, though you made 
believe to be so indifferent about it.” 

The elder brother flushed up ; for there was an undertone of rude- 
ness in the younger’s speech not exactly pleasant. But Will was too 
well accustomed to the painful irritability of illness to take much heed 
of it. He only said — 

“For many reasons, I don’t consider the expedition very wise ; but 
if these young ladies are determined to go, they will be all the better 
for having a man to take care of them.” 

“They will have one in any case. I am going. No need for you to 
trouble yourself concerning them.” 

The sharpness of this speech made Dr. Steadman turn round. He 
was not a man of many words ; nor yet a very sensitive man — that is, 
he felt deep things deeply and strongly, but the small annoyances of 
life passed harmlessly over him. He had always had something else to 
think about than himself, and the way people treated him. For this 
reason he often did not even see when Julius was annoyed ; but he did 
now, and turned upon his brother a full, frank, good-natured smile. 

“What are you vexed about, lad? Do you want to have your friends 
all to yourself? If so, I’ll stay at home and read. I dare say Miss 
Edna $3 

“Stop there. Yes, Will, I am vexed with you, and I have good rea- 
son to be.” 

“ Out with it, then.” 

“What business had you to go talking to Miss Edna about me? 
Why open up to her my weaknesses and follies, which nobody knows 
but you, and you only too much? Why should these two girls —for 
whom, mind you, I care not a straw, except that they are pleasant com- 
panions— be taught to criticise me and pity me?” 

“ Pity you?” 

“Of course they do—a poor fellow, with not a halfpenny of money, 
and no health to earn it— wholly dependent upon you.” 

“That is not quite true.” 

“Yes, it is; and they must despise me—any girls would. There 
are times when I despise myself.” 

This outburst was so sudden, vehement, and inconsequent, as it 
seemed, that Will Stedman, though tolerably used to the like, scarcely 
knew what to answer. When he did, he spoke gently, as to a passion- 
ate child who was talking at random. 

“Indeed, Julius, I had no thought of annoying you in what I said, 
which was, in truth, very little ; and I felt I was saying it to a friend of 
yours, who was quite welcome to repeat it to you if she chose.” 

“But why talk to her at all about me? What are my concerns to 
her? If a friend, she isn’t an old friend. Three weeks ago we had 
neither of us set eyes on either of these women. I wish we never had. 
I wish to heaven we never had!” 

Will replied a little seriously — 

“T cannot exactly see the reason of that. They are both pleasant 
enough, and, so far as we can judge, very excellent women.” 

“]T hate your excellent women! ” 

“ You don’t hate these, though, I am sure of that, lad,” said the doc- 
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tor, smiling. “ Be content ; I have done you no harm. I said not a 
word against you to Miss Edna — quite the contrary.” 

“ But, I repeat, why speak of me at all?” 

“ Perhaps I had my own reasons?” 

“What are they? I insist upon knowing!” and Julius rose and 
walked up to his brother with a dramatic air. 

Will was comparing his watch with the clock on the mantel-piece. 
He paused to wind up and set both before he replied — 

“ Since you compel me to speak — and perhaps after all it’s best — 
it has struck me more than once, Julius, that you would very well like 
— and, moreover, it would not be a bad thing for you —to spend your 
life, as you have pretty well spent the last fortnight, with such a sweet, 
good, sensible littke woman as Edna Kenderine.” 

Julius threw himself back into his chair, and burst into shouts of 
laughter. 

“Was that it? And so you were saying a good word for me to her! 
What a splendid idea! You are the queerest old fellow that ever 
was.” 

* But, Julius ‘i 

“Don’t interrupt. Do let me have my laugh out. It’s the best joke 
I’ve ever heard. You dear old boy! What on earth have I ever done 
or said to make you take such a ridiculous notion into your head?” 

The doctor looked a little bewildered. 

“Tt did not seem to me so ridiculous ; and, at any rate, it is hardly 
civil to the lady to suppose so. She is about your own age — perhaps 
a year older ; but that would not signify much. She is healthy, bright, 
active, clever a 

“ But, oh, so plain. Now, Will, in the name of common sense, do 
you think I ever could fall in love with a plain woman ?” 

The child like directness and solemnity of the appeal broke down 
Will’s gravity — he, too, laughed heartily. 

“Never mind! I’ve made a mistake, that’s all. I don’t know 
whether I’m glad or sorry. But still it is a mistake; and I beg your 
pardon — Miss Edna’s too — for mixing up her name in such talk. I 
am certain no idea of the kind has ever entered her head.” 

“T trust not — nay, I am sure not,” replied Julius, warmly. ‘“ She’s 
not an atom of a flirt ;— quite different from any girl I ever knew — 
the best, kindliest, sweetest little soul. But I would as soon think of 
marrying her —or, indeed, of marrying anybody ‘ 

“Wait till your time comes. Meanwhile, shake hands, and forget 
all this nonsense. Only, if ever you do fall seriously in love, come and 
tell it to your brother. He'll help you.” 

“ Will he?” said Julius, eagerly. 

But at that moment, sweeping past the window, plainly visible from 
beneath the half-drawn venetian blind, came the violet folds of Letty 
Kenderine’s well-known gown —the much-adused winter gown which 
had in its old age been complimented, and sketched, and painted, as 
making the loveliest bit of colour, and the most charming drapery im- 
agin vble. 

“There they are: we must not keep them waiting,” said Dr. Sted- 
man, as he took his hat and went out at once to the sisters. 
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The three sat talking very merrily on the bench at the cliff-edge for 
several minutes, till finding Julius did not appear, his brother went in 
to look for him. He had started off alone, leaving word that they were 
not to wait—he might possibly join them on their return. 

“ Perhaps he wants to make a sketch or two alone,” said the doctor, 
apologetically. “ We will go without him.” 

“ Certainly,” said Letty, who was a little tenacious of the disrespect 
of delay. “ Dr. Stedman, your brother is a most peculiar person ;— 
and I never can understand peculiar people.” 

“ He is peculiar in the sense of being much better than other peo- 
ple,” replied the doctor, who—whatever he might say to Julius — 
never allowed a word to be said against him, which idiosyncrasy at once 
amused and touched Edna. With the new idea she had taken con- 
cerning him, she resolved to watch William Stedman rather closely, and 
when, before they had gone half a mile, Julius turned up, and attached 
himself very determinedly, not to her side, but her sister’s, she fell into 
the arrangement with satisfaction. It would give her opportunities of 
observing more narrowly this big, quiet, grave man, who was not nearly 
so easy to read as his volatile, impulsive, but clever, affectionate 
brother. 

So they descended the steep cliffs, and walked along underneath, 
just below high-water mark, where the wet sand was solid to their feet ; 
a little party of two and two, close enough to make neither seem like a 
téte-a-téte, and yet sufficiently far apart to give to each a sense of vol- 
untary companionship. But the conversation of neither seemed very 
serious ; for Letty’s gay laugh was continually heard, and Edna made, 
ever and anon, sundry darts from her companion’s side to certain fas- 
cinating islands, formed by deeper channels intersecting the damp 
sand, and which had to be crossed through pools of shallow sea-water, 
crisped by the wind into wavelets pretty as a baby’s curls. Edna could 
not resist them ; but whenever Dr. Stedman fell into silence — which 
he did rather often — she quitted him, and ran with the pleasure of a 
child to stand on one or other of these sand islands, and watch the 
long white rollers creeping in, each after each, as the tide kept steadily 
advancing, upon the solitary shore. a 

Very solitary it was, with the boundf€ss sea before, and the perpen- 
dicular wall of cliff behind, and not an object to break the loneliness 
of the scene, except that loneliest thing of all—the stranded ship. She 
lay there, fixed on the rock where she had struck, with the waves grad- 
ually reaching her and breaking over her, as they had done night and 
day, at every tide, for six months. 

Julius regarded her with his melancholy poet’s eyes. 

“ How sad she looks — that ship ! — Like a lost life.” 

“ And what a fine ship she must have been! How very stupid of 
the sailors to go so near the rocks!” 

“ How very stupid of anybody to do anything which is not the best 
and wisest thing to do! Yet we all do it sometimes, Miss Kender- 
dine.” 

“Eh, Mr. Stedman? Just say that again, for I did not quite under- 
stand. You do say such clever things, you know.” 

“That was not clever, so I need not say it again. Indeed I’d better 
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hold my tongue,” replied Julius, looking full at Letty Kenderdine, with 
the sudden thirst of a man who is looking for perfection, has been 
looking for it all his days, and cannot find it. And Letty, with those 
blue eyes of hers—the sort of azure blue, large and limpid, which 
look so like heaven, except for a certain want of depth in them, dis- 
coverable not suddenly, but gradually — Letty 


“ Gave a side glance and looked down,” 


in her long accustomed way, thinking of nothing in particular, unless it 
was that the evening was coming on, misty and grey, and the sands 
were wet, and she had only her thin boots on. 

She meant no harm, poor girl! She was so accustomed to be ad- 
mired, to have everybody looking at her as Julius Stedman looked now, 
that it neither touched nor startled her, nor affected her in any way — 
especially as the look was only momentary ; and the young man re- 
turned immediately to his ordinary lively talk —the chatter of society 
—in which he was much more az fait than his brother, and which 
Letty could respond to much more easily. Indeed she had felt the 
change of companionship to-night rather an advantage, and had exerted 
herself to be agreeable accordingly: though no one could say she 
smiled on one brother more sweetly than on the other ; for it was not 
her habit either'to feel or to show preference. She just went smiling 
on, like the full round moon, on all the world alike, as she had nothing - 
to do but to smile. Did any hapless wight fall, moonstruck — who was 
to blame? Surely not Letitia Kenderdine. 

And, meanwhile, Edna too had been enjoying herself very much, in 
a most harmless way, clambering over little rocks, and trampling on 
seaweed — the bladders of which “go pop,” as the children say, when 
you set your feet upon them —a proceeding which, I grieve to say, had 
amused this young schoolmistress as much as if she had been one of 
her own pupils. Finally, by Dr. Stedman’s assistance — for the 
rocks were slippery, and she was often glad of a helping hand — she 
gained the furthermost and most attractive sand-island, and stood there, 
with her hat off, letting the wind blow in her face, for the sake of health 
and freshness ; she was not soljgitous about bloom or complexion. 

Yet Edna was not uncomely® There was a fairy grace about her 
tiny figure, and an unaffected enjoyment in her whole mein, which 
made her interesting even beside her beautiful sister. While she was 
looking at the sea, Dr. Stedman stood and looked at her, with a keen 
observation — inquisitive, and yet approving — approving rather than 
admiring ; not at all the look he gave to Letty. And yet, perhaps, any 
woman, who was a real woman, would rather have had it of the two. 

“ You seem to enjoy yourself very much, Miss Edna. It does one 
good to see any person past childhood, who has the faculty of being so 
thoroughly happy.” 

“Did I look happy? Yes, I think I am: all the more so because 
my happiness, my sea-side pleasure, I mean, will not last long. I 
want to get the utmost out of it I can, for we go home in three days.” 

“So soon? When did you settle that?” 

“ At tea-time to-day. We must go, for we have spent all our money, 
and worn out all our clothes. Besides, it is time we were at home.” 
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“ Have you taken all precautions about fumigating, whitewashing, 
&c., that I suggested?” (For she had told him about the fever, and 
asked his advice, professionally.) 

“Yes ; our house is quite safe now, and ready for us. And most of 
our pupils have promised to come back. We shall be in harness again 
directly after the holidays. Ah!” she sighed, hardly knowing why, 
except that she could not help it, “I have need to be happy whilst I 
can. We have a rather hard life at home.” 

“Ts itso?” Then, after a pause, “ Forgive me for asking, but have 
you no father living, no brothers? Are there only you two?” 

“ Only us two.” 

“Tt is a hard life then. I have seen enough of the world to feel 
keenly for helpless women, left to earn their livelihood. If I had had 
a sister, I would have been so good to her.” 

“Tam sure you would,” said Edna, involuntarily. And then she 
drew back uneasily. Was it possible that he could be thinking of her 
in that light—as a sister by marriage, who might one day take the 
place of a sister by blood? Was that the reason hegwas so specially 
kind to her? 

She could not have told why — but she did not quite like the idea, 
and her next speech was a little sharp, even though sincere. 

“ Yet, on the other hand, however kind a brother may be, it is great 
weakness and selfishness in a sister to hang helplessly upon him — 
draining his income, preventing him from marrying, and so on. If I 
had ten brothers, I think I would rather work till I dropped than I 
would be dependent on any one of them.” 

“Would you? But would that be quite right ?” 

“ Yes, I think it would be right—for me, at least. I don’t judge 
others. Let all decide for themselves their own affairs, but, as for me, 
if I felt I was a burthen upon any mortal man — father, brother, or 
well, perhaps husbands are different, I have never thought much about 
that—I believe it would drive me frantic.” 

“You independent little lady!” said Dr. Stedman, laughing out- 
right. “And yet I beg your pardon,” he added, seriously. “I quite 
agree with you. I don’t see why a woman should be helpless and idle, 
any more than a man. And a woma® who, if she has to earn her 
daily bread, sets bravely to work and does it, without shrinking, with- 
out complaining, has my most entire respect and esteem.” 

“Thank you,” said Edna, and her heart warmed, and the fierceness 
that was rising there sank down again. She felt that she had found a 
friend, or the possibility of one, did circumstances ever occur to bring 
them any nearer than now. Which, however, was not probable, since, 
as to these Stedmans, she had determined that when they parted — 
they parted ; that this brief intimacy, which had been so pleasant while 
it lasted, should become on both sides as completely ended as a dream. 
Indeed, it would be nothing else. The sort of association which seemed 
so friendly and natural here, would, in their Kensington life, be utterly 
impossible. 

“Things are hard enough even for us men,” said Dr. Stedman, 
taking up the thread of conversation where Edna had dropped it. 

“Work of any sort is so difficult to obtain. ‘There is my brother 
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now. He drifted into the career of an artist almost by necessity, be- 
cause to get any employment such as he desired and was fitted for, 
was nearly impossible. Even I, who, unlike him, have had the advan- 
tage of being regularly educated for a profession — would you believe 
it, | have been in practice three years and have hardly made a hundred 
pounds. If I had not had a private income — small enough, but just 
sufficient to keep Julius and me in bread and cheese — I think we must 
have starved.” 

“So he has told me. He says he owes you everything — more than 
he can ever repay.” 

“ He talks great nonsense. Poor fellow, if he has been unsuccess- 
ful, it has neither been through idleness nor extravagance. But he has 
probably told you all about himself. And you, I find, have told him 
what I yesterday said to you concerning him.” 

“Was I wrong?” 

“Oh, no. If it had been a ey should have said so, and you 
would have kept it. You look like a woman who could keep a secret. 
If I ever have ong, I will trust you.’ 

What did he mean? Further hints on the matter of sisterhood? 
“dna earnestly hoped not. Perhaps the fata] time had passed over, 
since the people who fell in love with Letty usually proposed to her 
suddenly — in two or three days. Now Dr. Stedman had been with 
her a whole fortnight—every day and all day long—and so far as 
Edna knew, nothing had happened. If the sisters went away on 
Thursday, nothing might happen at all. 

She dismissed her fears and went on with her talk, in which the two 
others soon joined ; the pleasant, desultory talk, half earnest, half 
badinage of tour young people allied by no special tie of kindred or 
friendship, bound only by circumstance and mutual attraction — that 
easy liking which had not as yet passed into the individual appropria- 
tion which with the keen delights of love creates also its bitter jeal- 
ousies. In short, they stood, all of them, on the narrow boundary line 
of those two conditions of being which make hapless mortals — espe- 
cially men — either the best or the worst company in the world. 

They strolled along the shore, sometimes two and two, sometimes 
falling into a long line of four, @onversing rather than looking around 
them —for there was nothing attractive in the evening. <A dull, grey 
sky, and a smooth, leaden-coloured sea, had succeeded those wonderful 
efiects of evening light which they had night after night admired so 
much ; yet, still, they went on walking and talking, enjoying each 
other’s company, and not noticing much beyond, until Dr. Stedman 
suddenly stopped. 

“ Julius, look there ; the tide is nearly round the point. We must 
turn back at once.” 

Letty gave a little scream. “Oh, what will happen! Why did we 
go on so far? Edna, how could you sf 

* [It was not your sister's fault,’ said Dr. Stedman, catching the little 
scream and coming anxiously over to Letty’s side. “I was to blame ; 
I ought to have noticed how far on the tide was.” 

“ But oh, what will happen? Edna, Edna!” 
her hands. 





cried Letty, wringing 
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“Nothing will happen, I trust, beyond our getting our feet wet. Per- 
haps not that, if we walk on fast. Will you take my arm?” 

* No, mine,” said Julius, eagerly, and his brother drew back. 

“Do not be alarmed, Miss Edna; but indeed I see you are not,” 
said the doctor, striding on, while she kept pace with him as well as 
she could with her little short steps. “We two will just walk on as fast 
as we can. ‘There is no real danger. At worst we shall only get a 
good wetting ; but that would be very bad for our invalids.” 

“Very bad. Letty — Mr. Stedman — please come on as fast as you 
can.” 

“Will!” shouted out Julius, “is it spring or neap tide?” 

“T do not know; only get on. Don’t lag behind.” 

“Get on yourself, and leave us alone.” 

“That isn’t your habit, I’m sure, Miss Edna,” said Will Stedman. 

“What isn’t my habit ?” 

“To get on by yourself and leave others to get on alone, as my 
brother has just advised my doing.” 

“Oh, he did not know what he was saying. 

This was all that passed between them, as walking as rapidly as they 
could, though often turning uneasily back to watch the other two, the 
elder brother and sister reached the point where a “race,’ that is a 
line of rocks reaching right up to the cliff, made the sea more turbulent, 
and where the cliff itself, jutting out a considerable way, caused the 
distance between it and high-water mark to be scarcely more than a 
foot —in spring tides nothing at all. It was not exactly a dangerous 
place—not in calm weather like this. At most a wade up to the knees 
would have carried a wayfarer safely beyond the point ; but still it was 
an uncomfortable place to pass, and when Dr. Stedman and Edna 
reached it, they found the worst had come to the worst — there was no 
passage remaining, or merely a foot or two left bare, temporarily, at 
each ebb of the wave. 

‘There were no breakers, certainly ; nothing more threatening than 
the long slow curves of tide that came creaming in, each with a white 
fringe of foam, over the smooth sand ; but whenever they met, not sand 
but rocks, they became fiercer, and dashed themselves about in a way 
that looked anything but agreeable,@ind rendered footing among the 
seaweed and sharp stones extremely difficult. 

Edna and Dr. Stedman exchanged looks — uneasy enough. 

“You see?” 

“Yes, I see. It is very unfortunate.” 

“Will she be frightened, think you? Your sister I mean. She 
seems a timid person.” 

“ Rather, and she dislikes getting wet. How fast the tide comes in! 
Is there no chance of climbing a little way up the cliff?” 

“No, the cliffs are perpendicular. Look for yourself.” 

But the doctor looked uneasily back, his mind full of the other two. 

“ How slow they are! If they had only been here now, we might 
cross at once and escape with merely wet feet. ‘There would be just 
time. Julius!” he shouted, impatienjly. “ Julius, do come on!” 

“ He cannot,” Edna said, gently. “ Remember, he cannot walk like 
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“Thank you, you are always thoughtful. No; I suppose there is no 
help for it. We may as well sit down and wait.” He sat down, but 
started up again immediately. “I beg your pardon, Miss Edna, but 
would you like to go on? I can easily ‘take you past the point and re- 
turn again for them. Will you come ?” 

“No, oh no.” And she, too, sat down on the nearest stone, for she 
was very tired. 

It was full five minutes before Julius and Letty reached the point, 
and by that time the sea was tumbling noisily against the very foot of 
the cliff. Julius at once saw the position of things, and turned anx- 
iously to his brother. 

“Will, this is dreadful. Not for us, but for these ladies. What shall 
we do?” 

Letty caught at once the infection of fear. 

“What is so dreadful? Oh, I see. ‘Those waves, those waves! they 
have overtaken us. I shall be drowned. Oh, Dr. Stedman, tell me — 
am I going to be drowned?” 

And she left Julius’s arm and clutched the doctor’s, her beautiful 
features pallid and distorted with fear. Also with something else be- 
sides fear, which betrays itself in most people at a critical moment like 
this, when there awakes either the instinct of self-preservation, said to 
be nature’s first law, or a far diviner instinct, which is not always — yet, 
thank God, it is often — also human nature. 

Dr. Stedman was an acute man —no true doctor can well be other- 
wise. He said little, but he observed much. Now, as he looked fixedly 
down upon the lovely face, a curious change came over his own. More 
than once, without replying, he arp even to 
querulousness —“ Shall I be drowned?” and then gently released him- 
self from Letty’s hold. 

“My dear Miss Kenderdine, if any of us were drowned there would 
be four. But I assure you nothing so tragical is likely to happen. 
Look at the line of seaweed all along the shore; that is high-water 
mark ; further the tide will not advance.” 

“ But the point, the point.” 

“Even at the point the water_is not more than six inches deep. It 
could not drown you.” 

“But it will spoil my boots, my dress, everything. Oh, Edna, how 
could you be so foolish as to let us come?” 

Edna indeed did feel and look very conscience-smitten, till Dr. Sted- 
man said, rather abruptly — 

“There is no use regretting it, or scolding one another ; we were all 
equally to blame. Don’t let us waste time now in chattering about it.” 

“No indeed. Let us go home as quickly as we can. Letty, take 
hold of me, and try to wade through.” 

But Letty, tall as she was, shrank in childish terror from the troubled 
waters, and several more precious minutes were wasted in conquering 
her fears and finding the easiest passage for her across the sands. 
Meantime the line of seaweed began to be touched — nay, drifted omi- 
nously higher and higher by each advancing wave, until Dr. Stedman 
noticed it. 

“Look!” he said in an undertone to Edna, “last tide may have been 
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neap, but this is evidently a spring-tide. It makes a great difference. 
We must go on without losing more time. How shall we divide?” 

“T'll help Letty.” 

“No, that is scarcely safe, two women together. Shall I take your 
sister, and you my brother? you can assist him best. Poor fellow! this 
is more dangerous for him than for any of us. Julius,” he called out, 
“don’t waste more time ; take Miss Edna and start.” 

Julius turned sharply upon his brother — 

“Excuse me, but we have already made our plans. Come Miss 
Kenderdine.” 

Will Stedman once more drew back, and would not interfere, but he 
looked seriously uneasy. 

“What must be done?” he said again to Edna. “I wanted you to 
walk with Julius. She cannot take care of him—she is too timid. 
She will only hang helplessly upon him, and drag him back when he 
ought to get on as fast as possible.” 

“Ts there danger — real danger?” 

“Not of drowning, as your sister fears,” with a slight curl of the not 
too amiable mouth ; “but of my brother’s getting so wet and exhausted 
that his illness may return. Look, he is staggering now, the tide runs 
so strong. What can I do?” 

“Go and help them. Get them safe home first.” 

“ But you?” 

“JT cannot cross by myself; I see that,” said Edna, looking with a 
natural shiver of dread at the now fast-rising waves. “ But I can stay 
here. I should not be afraid, even if I had to wait till the tide turns.” 

“That will be midnight. No, about eleven, I think.” 

“Even so, no harm will come to me; I can walk up and down this 
beach, or else if I could clamber to that ledge on the cliff, where the 
cliffswallows are building. ‘The highest tide could not reach me there. 
I'll try it. Good-bye.” 

She spoke cheerfully, reaching out her hand. Dr. Stedman grasped 
it warmly. 

“ You are the bravest and most unselfish little woman I ever knew.” 

“Then you cannot have known many women,” said she laughing, for 
somehow her courage rose. “ Now, without another word, go.” 

He went, but returned again in a minute to find poor Edna clamber- 
ing painfully to her ledge in the rock. He helped her up as well as he 
could, then she again urged him to leave her. 

“T cannot. It seems so wrong — quite cruel.” 

*“Tt is not cruel —it is only right. You and I are far the strongest. 
We must take care of those two.” 

“T have taken care of him all my life, poor fellow 

“That I can well believe. Hark! is Letty screaming? Oh, Dr. 
Stedman, never mind me. For pity’s sake, go and help them safe 
home.” 

“T will,” said he, “ and then I’ll come back for you in a boat if possi- 
ble, only let me see you safe. One step more. Put your hand on my 
shoulder. Your’re all right now?” 

“ Quite right, and really very comfortable, considering.” 

“This will make you more so, and I don’t need it.” 
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He took off his coat and threw it up to her, striding off before she 
had time to refuse. 

“Miss Edna!” and to her great uneasiness she saw him looking back 
once more. “ You'll not be frightened ?” 

“Not a bit. Oh, please go!” 

“Very well, I am really going now. But I’ll never forget this day.” 

Edna thought the same. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Epa sat on her ledge of rock, to the great discomfiture of the cliff- 
swallows, for a length of time that appeared to her indefinite. She had 
no means of measuring it, for the very simple reason that the sisters 
only had one reliable watch between them, and, when it gave her no 
trouble, Letty usually wore it. Now, in her long, weary vigil, Edna’s 
mind kept turning regretfully and with a childish pertinacity to this 
watch, and wishing she had had the courage — she did think of so doing 
once, and hesitated —to borrow Dr. Stedman’s. It would have been 
some consolation, and a sort of companion to her, during the hour or 
two she should still have to wait before the tide went down. That was, 
supposing Dr. Stedman found it impossible to get the boat ; which, 
when the evening began to close in, and still there was no sign of him, 
she thought must have been the case. 

She was not exactly alarmed: she knew that the highest spring-tide 
could never reach the ledge where she sat — where the birds’ marvel- 
lous instinct had placed their nests. Her position was safe enough, but 
it was terribly lonely ; and when night came rapidly on, and she ceased 
to distinguish anything except the momentary flashes of foam over the 
sea — for the wind had risen, and the white horses had begun to appear 
—she felt sadly forlorn — nay, forsaken. The swallows ceased their 
fluttering and chattering, and becoming accustomed to her motionless 
presence, settled down to roost ; soon the only sound she heard was the 
waves breaking against the cliff beneath her feet. She seemed to hear 
them quite close below her: so the spring-tide must have been a high 
one ; and she felt thankful for this little nook of safety —damp and 
comfortless as it was: growing more so, since, with the darkness, a 
slight rain began to fall. 

Edna drew Dr. Stedman’s coat over her shoulders, as some slight 
protection to her poor little shivering, solitary self: thinking gratefully 
how good it was of him to leave it, and hoping earnestly he had got 
home safely, even though in ignominious and discreditable shirt-sleeves. 
And amidst all her dreariness, she laughed aloud to think how funny he 
would look, and how scandalised Letty would be, to see him in such an 
ungentlemanly plight, and especially to walk with him through the vil- 
lage. But while she laughed, the moral courage of the thing touched 
her. It was not every gentleman who would thus have made himself 
appear ridiculous in a lady’s eyes for the sake of pure kindness. 

And then, in the weary want of something to occupy her mind and to 
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pass the time away, she fell into vague speculations as to how all this 
was to end: whether Dr. Stedman really wished to marry Letty ; 
whether Letty would have him if he asked her. One week would show ; 
since, after Thursday, circumstances would be so completely changed 
with them all that their acquaintanceship must, if mere acquaintance, 
die a natural death. No “gentleman visitors ” could be allowed by the 
two young schoolmistresses ; so that even though the Stedmans lived 
within a mile of them—which fact Edna knew, though they were not 
aware she knew it —still they were not very likely to meet. People in 
and near London often pass years without meeting, even though living 
in the next street. And if so— if this association, just as it was grow- 
ing quite pleasant, were thus abruptly to end —would she be glad or 
sorry ? 

Edna asked herself the question more than once. She could not 
answer it, even to her own truthful heart. She really did not know. 

But she soon ceased to trouble herself about that or anything ; for 
there came upon her a feeling of intense cold, also — let it not disgrace 
her in poetical eyes, this healthy-framed and healthy-minded little 
woman !—of equally intense hunger: during which she had a vision of 
the bread and cheese and beer lying on the parlour-table, so vivid and 
tantalising that she could have cried. She began to agree with Dr. 
Stedman that it was rather cruel to have left her here — at least for so 
long — so much longer than she had anticipated. 

Surely they had all got home safe by this time. Nothing had hap- 
pened — nothing was likely to happen ; for she had seen them with her 
own eyes cross safely the perilous point and enter upon the stretch of 
level sand. With a slightly sad feeling she had watched the three black 
figures moving on — two together and one a little apart — till they van- 
ished behind a turn in the cliff. Beyond that, nothing could be safer — 
though it was a good long walk. 

“ And that young man is weak still,” thought Edna, compassionately. 
“Of course he could not walk quickly ; and Letty never can. Besides, 
when she learnt I was left behind, she might have been unwilling to go 
home without me.” 

But while making this excuse to herself, Edna’s candid mind rejected 
it as a fiction. She knew well, that with all her good-nature, Letty was 
not given to self-denial: being one of those theoretically-virtuous people 
who are content to leave their heroisms to be acted out by some one else. 
But the doctor: he was a man—a courageous and kindly man, too. 
He surely would never leave a poor, weak woman to spend the night 
upon this dreary ledge of rock. 

“ He said he would bring a boat ; but he may not be able to get one, 
or to pilot it in this darkness and among all these rocks. It would not 
be safe.” And this thought conquered all her personal uneasiness. 
“Oh, I hope he will not try it. Suppose he did, and something were to 
happen to him! I wish I had told him I would wait till the tide went 
down. Rather than any risk to him, I would have sat here tiil daylight.” 

And with a kind of vague terror of “something happening”— such 
terror as she had never felt concerning any one except Letty— nay, 
with her very slightly, for in their dull, peaceful lives had occurred none 
of those sudden tragedies which startle life out of its even course, and 
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take away for ever the sense of security against fate— Edna sat and 
listened, for the sound of oars, of voices— of anything: straining her 
ears in the intense stillness until the sensation became actual pain. 

But she heard nothing except the lap-lap of the tide going down — 
either it was going down, for it sounded fainter every minute, or else 
she herself was sinking into a state of sleepy exhaustion, more danger- 
ous than any danger yet. For if she fainted, or dropped asleep, she 
might fall from her narrow seat and be seriously hurt. She thought, 
should he come and find her there, lying just at his feet, with a limb 
broken, or otherwise injured, how very sorry Dr. Stedman would be! 

All these fancies came and went, in every form of exaggeration, till 
poor Edna began to fancy her wits were leaving her. She drew herself 
as far back against the rock as possible, crouching down like a child, 
leant her head back, and quietly cried. Then excessive drowsiness 
came over her: she must, for some minutes at least, have actually fallen 
asleep. 

She was roused by hearing herself called: in her confused state she 
could not think where or by whom ; and her tongue was paralysed and 
her limbs frozen just as if she had the nightmare. 

“Miss Edna— Miss Edna!” the shouting went on, till the cliffs 
echoed with it. “Where are you? Do answer — only one word!” 

Then the voice ceased, and a light like a glow-worm began to wander 
up and down the rocks below. Edna tried to call, but could not make 
herself heard. The whole thing seemed a kind of fever-dream. 

At length, sitting where she was, she felt a warm hand touch her. 
She uttered a little cry. 

“You are alive,” some one said. “Thank God!” 

Though she knew it was Dr. Stedman, and tried her utmost to appear 
the brave little woman he had called her, Edna’s strength failed. She 
could not answer a word, but fell into a violent fit of sobbing, in the 
which the doctor soothed her as if she had been a child. 

“There now. Never mind crying — it will be a relief. You are quite 
safe now ; I have come to fetch you home. Oh, if I could but have got 
back here a little sooner!” 

And then Edna was sufficiently her natural self to ask eagerly if no 
harm had befallen Letty or his brother—if they were both safe at 
home?” 

“Yes, quite safe. But it was a long business. Twice I thought Julius 
would have broken down entirely.” 

“ And my sister?” 

“Your sister is perfectly well, only a good deal frightened.” 

“ Was she very uneasy about me?” 

“ Not overwhelmingly so,” said Will Stedman, with that slight hard- 
ness, approaching even to sarcasm, which came occasionally into his 
voice as well as his manner, giving the impression that if very good, he 
was not always very amiable. “But come! we are losing time ; and I 
have to get you safe home now. I have no boat. I was delayed ; they 
were so long in reaching home, that when I went after a boat the water 
was too shallow to make it available — the men refused it.” 

“ How did you come, then?” 

“T waded. But the tide is down now. We may easily walk — that 
is, if you can walk. Try.” 
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Edna stretched her poor cramped limbs, and attempted to descend. 
But she grew dizzy ; her footing altogether failed her. 

“T can't stand,” she said helplessly. “ You will have to leave me 
here till morning.” 

“ Tmpossible.” 

“Oh, no! Indeed, I don’t much mind.” 

For in her state of utter exhaustion anything — even to lie down 
there and die — seemed easier than to be forced to make a single effort 
more. 

“ Miss Edna,” said the doctor, with all the doctor in his tone — calm, 
firm, authoritative —“ you cannot stay here. You must be got home, 
somehow. If you cannot walk, I must carry you.” 

Then Edna made a violent effort, and succeeded in crawling, with 
both hands and feet, down the cliff-side to the level sands. But as soon 
as she stood upright, and attempted to walk, her head swam round, and 
consciousness quite left her. She remembered nothing more till she 
found herself lying on the sofa in their own parlour, opposite a blazing 
fire, with Letty — only Letty — sitting beside her. 

“Mrs. Williams! Oh, Mrs. Williams! Come here! She’s quite her- 
self now. My sister — my dear little twin-sister!] Oh, Edna, I thought 
you were dead. I have been near breaking my heart about you.” 

And Letty hugged and kissed her, and hung over her, and gave her 
all manner of things to eat, to drink, and to smell at — with an affection 
the genuineness of which was beyond all doubt. For Letty was no 
sham ; she had a real heart, so far as it went, and that was why Edna 
loved her. All the better that it was a keen eyed love, which never 
looked for what it could not find, and had the sense not to exact from 
the large, splendid, cpen-bosomed GVoire de Dijon, the rich depths of 
perfume that lie hidden in the red moss-rose. 

“Yes, Letty, dear, I must have fnghtened you very much,” said she, 
clinging to her sister, and trying to recall, bit by bit, what had happened. 
“Tt must have been a terrible suspense for you. But indeed I could 
not help it. It was impossible for me to get home. How did I ever 
get home at all?” 

“T don’t know, except that Dr. Stedman brought you. You were 
quite insensible when he carried you in, and he had a deal of trouble to 
recover you. Oh, it was such a comfort to have a doctor in the house, 
and he was so kind.” 

“Where is he now?” And as Edna tried to raise her head a faint 
colour came into her white face. 

“ He has just gone away. He said it was much better that, when you 
came to yourself, you should find nobody beside you but me — that he 
had to sit up reading till about three in the morning, and if you were 
worse I was to send for him—not otherwise. He told me not to 
frighten myself or you. He was not uneasy about you at all; you would 
soon be well, you were such an exceedingly healthy person. Indeed, 
Edna, he must be a very clever doctor: he seemed to understand you 
as if he had known you all your life.” 

Edna smiled, but she felt too weak to talk. “ And you—how did 
you get home?” 

“Oh, it was a terrible business. I was so frightened. And that 
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young Julius Stedman —he was no help at all. He is but a poor stick 
of a fellow for all practical purposes, and gets cross at the least thing. 
Still, when we reached home, and his brother started off again to fetch 
you, he was very kind also.” 

“T am sure he would be.” 

“He sat with me all the time we were waiting for you; I sent for 
Mrs. Williams, so it was quite proper — but, indeed, I was too misera- 
ble to think much about propriety. I only thought, what if you were to 
be drowned, and I were to lose my dear little sister — my best friend in 
all this world? Oh, Edna, Edna!” 

And once again Letty kissed and embraced her, shedding oceans of 
tears — honest tears. 

Mrs. Williams, too, put her apron to her eyes. She had grown 
“mighty fond” (she declared afterwards) of these two young ladies. 
She was certain they were real ladies, though they had only one bottle of 
wine in the cupboard, and their living was as plain as plain could be. 
So she, too, worthy woman, shed a few glad tears over Miss Edna’s re- 
covery —until Edna declared it was enough to make a person quite 
conceited to be thought so much of. And then, being still in a weak 
and confused state, she suffered herself to be carried off to bed by Mrs. 
Williams and Letty. 

It was a novelty for Edna to be taken care of. Either she was very 
healthy — though so fragile looking — or she did not think much about 
her own health, which is often the best method of securing it— but for 
years such a thing had not happened to her as to lie in bed till noon, 
and have Letty waiting upon her. It was rather pleasant than other- 
wise for an hour or two, until Letty began to weary a little of her un- 
wonted duties, and Edna of the dignity of invalidism. So she rose, and 
though still feeling djzzy and strange, crept down-stairs, and settled her- 
self in her usual place, with her work-basket beside her. 

There Dr. Stedman found her, when, having sent a preliminary mes- 
sage through Mrs. Williams, he came, in the course of the afternoon, to 
visit his patient. 

His patient he seemed determined to consider her. He entered the 
room with a due air of medical gravity — nay, a little more formal than 
his customary manner — touched her pulse, and asked a few unimpor- 
tant questions, after a fashion which quite removed the slight awkward- 
ness which Edna felt, and was painfully conscious she showed, towards 
him. 

“ Yes, she will soon be quite well,” said he, turning to Letty. “ Your 
sister is thin and delicate looking, Miss Kenderdine, but she has a 
thoroughly pure constitution. You need not be in the least alarmed 
about her. Still, I will just look after her for a day or two profession- 
ally —I mean in an amateur professional way — if she will allow me.” 

Letty was overflowing with thanks. Edna remained silent. She dis- 
liked being Dr. Stedman’s, or indeed any doctor’s patient, but her posi- 
tion would have been still more difficult had he appeared to-day in the 
character of her brave preserver, who had waded through the stormy 
billows, like a Norse hero, and carried her back in his arms — as she 
now was sure he had carried her, for he could have got her home in no 
other way. But he had said nothing about this, and, apparently, nobody 
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had asked him. Nor did he refer to it now, for which reserve Edna 
was very grateful. She would not have known what to say, nor how to 
thank him, but his delicate silence on the matter made all things easy. 

Likewise Letty, who was not given to penetrate too deeply below the 
surface of things, seemed blessed with a most fortunate lack of inquisi- 
tiveness. She made no reference to last night, but sat talking sweetly 
to the doctor, in the character of affectionate nurse and sister, looking 
the while so exquisitely lovely, that Julius, who on his brother’s sugges- 
tion had been invited in to see Edna, was driven to beg permission to 
make a sketch of her on the spot, in the character of a guardian angel. 

Nobody objected —for the young artist was treated like a spoiled 
child by them all. And, as it was a wet day —so wet that nobody 
could think of going out, and everybody would be dull enough indoors 
—they agreed to share their dullness, and spend the afternoon to- 
gether. For, as some one suggested, their holiday was drawing short 
now. 

So Julius brought in his sketch-book and fell to work. After a long 
discussion as to what sort of an angel Miss Kenderdine was to be made 
into, it was finally decided that she would do exactly as one of the 
Scandinavian Valkyrix, who wait in the halls of Odin to receive the 
souls of the departed slain. 

“Ts that the business of guardian angels?” asked Will Stedman. 
“T should have thought they would have done better in taking care of 
the living than making a fuss over the dead.” 

Julius looked annoyed. “ Pray excuse Will, Miss Kenderdine. He 
is not at all poetical ; he always takes a matter-of fact view of things. 
Now, just the head bent, with a pitying sort of expression, if you can 
manage it. Thank you—that will do exactly.” 

And Julius, with that keen, eager, thirsty look, which for the last few 
days had begun to dawn in his face, gazed at Letty Kenderdine, who 
smiled as usual, calm and moonlike. Even as Andrea del Sarto’s Lu- 
crezia might have smiled on him, and as dozens more as lovely women 
to the end of time will continue to smile, maddeningly, upon the two 
types of men with whom such charms are all-powerful — the sensualist, 
who cares for mere beauty and it alone; the poet, who out of his own 
nature idealizes physical perfectness into the perfection of the soul. 

But there is a third type which unites both these. Was it to this 
that William Stedman belonged ?— that is, in his real heart, though his 
eyes might have been temporarily no wiser than his neighbours’. 

He seemed a little changed in his manner since yesterday, graver, 
an: yet franker and freer. He made no attempt to interfere with his 
brother’s complete engrossment of Letty, though he watched the two 
very closely at intervals. ‘This Edna saw, and drew her own conclusions 
therefrom: but they were erroneous conclusions. Nevertheless, they 
made her resolve more strongly than ever that with next Thursday this 
intimacy should entirely cease. That one or both of these brothers 
should fall in love with Letty, was a catastrophe to be avoided if possi- 
ble. They were two good men, she was sure of that, and they should 
neither of them suffer if she could help it. No: just two days more, 
and the acquaintance with the Stedmans should come to a natural and 
fitting close. 
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This being decided, Edna threw herself unresistingly into the pleasure 
of it while it lasted. For it was a pleasure—she had ceased to doubt 
that. No good, simple hearted, sensible woman could help enjoying 
the society of two such men, each so different, and yet each acting as a 
set-off to the other. Julius, when he flung himself into conversation, 
was not only clever, but brilliant ; William said little, but whatever he 
did say, he said it to the point. True, as his brother had accused him, 
he did now and then take a matter-of-fact view of things ; but his mat- 
ter-of-factness was neither stupid nor commonplace. He might be slow, 
or obstinate, or hard to please, but he was not a fool— not a bit of it ; 
in spite of his grave and solid temperament, most people would have 
considered him an exceedingly clever man, in his own undemonstrative 
way. 

So Edna thought. And since he chose to talk to her, she talked to 
him back again, and enjoyed the exercise. For there could hardly have 
been a greater contrast than these two. Edna Kenderdine, though so 
quiet, was not a passive, scarcely even a calm woman. Whatever she 
felt, she felt acutely. Life and energy, feeling and passion, quivered 
through every movement of her small frame, every feature of her plain 
but sensitive and spiritual face— more so to-day than usual, through 
the excitement left behind by her last night's peril. Also by another 
sort of excitement, for which she could not at all account, but which 
seemed to make her whole being thrill like a harp newly tuned, which 
the lightest touch causes to tremble into music. 

She could not think how it was: she ought to have been miserable, 
leaving that pleasant place to go back to London, and work, and endless 
anxieties. Yet she was not miserable ; nay, she felt strangely happy 
during the whole of this day, wet as it was, and through a great part 
of the next day—except the hour or two that she occupied in 
packing. 

There, in the solitude of her own room — for Letty, whose back was 
quite too long for packing, was sitting on the bench outside, between 
the two Stedmans — poor Edna felt just a little sad and dull. They 
had had such a happy time, and it was now over, or nearly over: ay, 
for ever !—such times do not return. We say they will, and plan re- 
newed meetings of the same sort ; but these seldom come about, or if 
they do, things are different. Edna, in her level. existence, had not 
known enough either of happiness or misery to feel keenly the irrecov- 
erableness of the past ; still, she had sense enough to acknowledge that 
a time such as she and Letty had had for the last fortnight, so excep- 
tional in its circumstances and its utter unworldliness of contentment, 
was never likely to occur twice in their lives. 

First, because two hard-working, solitary women were never likely 
again to be thrown into such close, yet perfectly harmless and 
blameless, relations with two such young men as the Stedmans— 
thorough gentlemer, refined in act and word, never by the slightest 
shadow of a shade crossing the boundary of those polite and chivalric 
attentions which every man may honourably pay to every woman ; men, 
too, whom they could so heartily respect, who apparently led a life as 
pure and simple as their own. At this time, it was with the young men 
as with the young women, such an innocently idle life. When they met 
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again, if they ever did meet, they would all be in the whirl of London, 
absorbed in work — the restless, jarring, selfish work of the world — in 
which they might both seem and be quite different sort of people, both 
in themselves and to one another. 

So thought Edna, as she hastened her packing in order to go down 
to the others—who did not seem to want her much, she fancied. 
Still, she wanted them: there were several things she would like still 
to talk about to Dr. Stedman, and why should she not talk to him as 
long as she could. 

As she closed her trunk, the heavy fall of the lid felt like closing a 
bright chapter in her existence. She had an instinct that such seasons 
do not come often, and that when they do they are brief as bright. She 
did not weep—this cheerful-hearted Edna, who had, and was always 
likely to have, enough to do and to think of, to keep her from unneces- 
sary grieving. She locked her box, having placed inside it the little 
mementoes they were carrying home—a pebble which Letty had picked 
up on the beach, supposed to contain the possibility of a valuable 
brooch, if they could afford to have it cut and set ; a piece of some 
queer sort of seaweed, which Dr. Stedman had given her, telling her 
that, if hung up in a dry place, it would prove a faithful barometer for 
months and years; also, pressed between her blotting-book’s leaves, 
the very biggest of primroses, a full inch in diameter, which she had 
gathered in a competition with Julius Stedman. All these trifles, and 
a few more, which were nobody’s business but her own, she locked up 
fast: but as she did so, Edna sighed. 


(To be continued.) 


Good Words. 
“ECCE HOMO.” 


PART IIL. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


In two former papers I have presumed in some sense to speak for the 
author of “Ecce Homo.” In this the third and last he will speak for 
himself, in passages which I shall select by no means with a view to 
exclude what may be open to criticism or objection, but in the hope of 
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exhibiting a fair sample both of the matter and manner of the work, 
with something like a connected idea of its contents. 

After a brief chapter on John the Baptist, which appears to be 
scarcely equal to the general standard of the work, our author comes 
to the Temptation, and here he glances at the subject of miracle :— 

“Miracles are, in themselves, extremely improbable things, and can- 
not be admitted unless supported by a great concurrence of evidence. 
For some of the Evangelical miracles there is a concurrence of evidence 
which, when fairly considered, is very great indeed ; for example, for 
the Resurrection, for the appearance of Christ to St. Paul, for the gen- 
eral fact that Christ was a miraculous healer of disease. The evidence 
by which these facts are supported cannot be tolerably accounted for by 
any hypothesis except that of their being true. And if they are once 
admitted, the antecedent improbability of many miracles less strongly 
attested is much diminished. Nevertheless nothing is more natural 
than that exaggerations and even inventions should be mixed in our 
biographies with genuine facts.” (P. 10.) 

The general view taken of the Temptation affords a pointed ex- 
ample of what may be termed our author's naturalistic method of 
handling :— 

“ Now the story of Christ’s temptation is as unique as Christ’s char- 
acter. It is such a temptation as was never experienced by any one 
else, yet just such a temptation as Christ, and Christ in those peculiar 
circumstances, might be expected to experience. And further, this ap- 
propriateness of all the circumstances hardly seems to be perceived by 
the Evangelists themselves who narrate them. Their narrative is not 
like a poem, though it affords the materials for a poem ; it is rather a 
dry chronicle. 

“Let us consider the situation. We are to fix in our minds Christ’s 
peculiar character, as it has been gathered from the Baptist’s descrip- 
tion of him. His character then was such that he was compared to a 
lamb, a lamb of God. He was without ambition, and he had a peculiar, 
unrivalled simplicity of devout confidence in God. Such is the person 
to whom it is now announced by a great prophet that he has been called 
to a most peculiar, a pre-eminent career. But this does not fully de- 
scribe the situation ; a most important circumstance has yet to be men- 
tioned. From the time of his temptation Christ appeared as a worker 
of miracles. We are expressly told by St. John that he had wrought 
none before, but all our authorities concur in representing him as pos- 
sessing and using the gift after this time. We are to conceive him 
therefore as becoming now for the first time conscious of miraculous 
powers. Now none of our biographies point this out, and yet it is visi- 
bly the key to the whole narration. What is called Christ's temptation 
is the excitement of his mind which was caused by the nascent con- 
sciousness of supernatural power.” (Pp. 11, 12.) 

Another and perhaps less startling specimen of his method is sup- 
plied by the account of the Third Temptation, in which our Lord was 
solicited to fall down and worship Satan :— 

“We are perhaps to understand that he was tempted to do something 
which on reflection appeared to him equivalent to an act of homage to 
the evil spirit. What then could this be? It will explain much that 
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follows in Christ's life, and render the whole story very complete and 
consistent, if we suppose that what he was tempted to do was to employ 
force in the establishment of his Messianic kingdom. On this hypothe- 
sis, the third temptation arises from the same source as the others ; the 
mental struggle is still caused by the question how to use the super- 
natural power. Nothing more natural than that it should occur to 
Christ that this power was expressly given to him for the purpose of 
establishing, in defiance of all resistance, his everlasting kingdom. He 
must have heard from his instructors that the Messiah was to put all 
enemies under his feet, and to crush all opposition by irresistible God- 
given might. This certainly was the general expectation ; this appeared 
legibly written in the prophetical books. And, in the sequel, it was be- 
cause Christ refused to use his supernatural power in this way that his 
countrymen rejected him. It was not that they expected a king, and 
that he appeared only as a teacher ; on the contrary, he systematically 
described himself as a king. The stumbling-block was this, that, pro- 
fessing to be a king, he declined to use the weapons of force and com- 
pulsion that belong to kings. And as this caused so much surprise to 
his countrymen, it is natural that he should himself have undergone a 
struggle before he determined thus to run counter to the traditional 
theory of the Messiah and to all the prejudices of the nation. The 
tempter, we may suppose, approached him with the whisper, ‘Gird thee 
with thy sword upon thy thigh ; ride on, and thy right hand shall teach 
thee terrible things.’ 

“If this was the temptation, then again how characteristic of the 
Lamb of God was the resistance to it, and at the same time how incom- 
parably great the self-restraint involved in that resistance! One who 
believes himself born for universal monarchy, and capable by his rule 
of giving happiness to the world, is entrusted with powers which seem 
to afford the ready means of attaining that supremacy. By the over- 
whelming force of visible miracle it is possible for him to establish an 
absolute dominion, and to give to the race the laws which may make it 
happy. But he deliberately determines to adopt another course, to 
found his empire upon the consent, and not the fears of mankind, to 
trust himself with ‘his royal claims and his terrible purity and supe- 
riority defenceless among mankind, and, however bitterly their envy may 
persecute him, to use his supernatural powers only in doing them good. 
This he actually did, and evidently in pursuance of a fixed plan ; he 
persevered in this course, although politically, so to speak, it was fatal 
to his position, and though it bewildered his most attached followers ; 
but by doing so he raised himself to a throne on which he has been 
seated for nigh two thousand years, and gained an authority over men 
greater far than they have allowed to any legislator, greater than 
prophecy had ever attributed to the Messiah himself.” (Pp. 15-17.) 

Next we take the immeasurable divergence of His own idea of 
the coming kingdom from that current among his adversaries and 
critics :— 

“It will soon become necessary to consider at leisure in what sense 
Christ understood his own royalty. At present it is enough to remark 
that, though he understood it in a very peculiar sense, and though he 
abdicated many of the functions of a sovereign, he yet regarded it as a 
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royalty not less substantial, and far more dignified, than that of his an- 
cestor David. We may go one step farther before entering into the 
details, and note the exact ground of the quarrel which the Jews had 
with him. He understood the work of the Messiah in one sense, and 
they in another, but what was the point of irreconcilable difference ? 
They laid information against him before the Roman government as a 
dangerous character ; their real complaint against him was precisely 
this, that he was wot dangerous. Pilate executed him on the ground 
that his kingdom was of this world ; the Jews procured his execution 
precisely because it was not. In other words, they could not forgive 
him for claiming royalty and at the same time rejecting the use of 
physical force. His royal pretensions were not in themselves distaste- 
ful to them ; backed by a military force, and favoured by success, those 
pretensions would have been enthusiastically received. His tranquil 
life, passed in teaching and healing the sick, could not in itself excite 
their hatred. An eloquent teacher, gathering disciples round him in 
Jerusalem and offering a new and devout interpretation of the Mosaic 
law, might have aroused a little spite, but not the cry of ‘Crucify him!’ 
They did not object to the king, they did not object to the philosopher ; 
but they objected to the king in the garb of the philosopher. They 
were offended at what they thought the degradation of their great ideal. 
A king who neither had nor cared to have a court or an army ; a king who 
could not enforce a command ; a king who preached and lectured like 
a scribe, yet in his weakness and insignificance could not forget his 
dignity, had his royal title often in his mouth, and lectured with an 
authority that no scribe assumed ; these violent contrasts, this disap- 
pointment of their theories, this homely parody of their hopes, inspired 
them with an irritation, and at last a malignant disgust, which it is not 
hard to understand.” (Pp. 28, 29.) 

The author is struck by three points especially, in the design of 
Christ :— 

“When we contemplate this scheme as a whole, and glance at the 
execution and results of it, three things strike us with astonishment. 
First, its prodigious originality, if the expression may be used. What 
other man has had the courage or elevation of mind to say, ‘I will 
build up a state by the mere force of my will, without help from the 
kings of the world, without taking advantage of any of the secondary 
causes which unite men together —unity of interest or speech, or blood- 
relationship. I will make laws for my state which shall never be re- 
pealed, and I will defy all the powers of destruction that are at work in 
the world to destroy what I build’? 

“ Secondly, we are astonished at the calm confidence with which the 
scheme was carried out. ‘The reason why statesmen can seldom work 
on this vast scale is that it commonly requires a whole lifetime to gain 
that ascendency over their fellow-men which such schemes presuppose. 
Some of the leading organizers of the world have said, ‘I will work my 
way to supreme power, and then I will execute great plans.’ But Christ 
overleaped the first stage altogether. He did not work his way to roy- 
alty, but simply said to all men, ‘I am your king.’ He did not struggle 
forward to a position in which he could found a new state, but simply 
founded it. 
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“Thirdly, we are astonished at the prodigious success of the scheme. 
It is not more certain that Christ presented himself to men as the foun- 
der, legislator, and judge of a divine society than it is certain that men 
have accepted him in these characters, that the divine society has been 
founded, that it has lasted nearly two thousand years, that it has extend- 
ed over a large and the most highly civilised portion of the earth’s 
surface, and that it continues full of vigour at the present day.” (Pp. 
41, 42.) 

This chapter, on “Christ’s Credentials,” is the noblest we have yet 
encountered. We must be content with giving the paragraph in which 
it is summed up :— 

“To sum up the results of this chapter. We began by remarking that 
an astonishing plan met with an astonishing success, and we raised the 
question to what instrumentality that success was due. Christ an- 
nounced himself as the Founder and Legislator of a new Society, and 
as the Supreme Judge of men. Now by what means did he procure 
that these immense pretensions should be allowed? He might have 
done it by sheer power ; he might have adopted persuasion, and pointed 
out the merits of the scheme and of the legislation he proposed to intro- 
duce. But he adopted a third plan, which had the effect not merely of 
securing obedience, but of exciting enthusiasm and devotion. He laid 
men under an immense od/igation. He convinced them that he was a 
person of altogether transcendent greatness, one who needed nothing 
at their hands, one whom it was impossible to benefit by conferring 
riches, or fame, or dominion upon him, and that, being so great, he had 
devoted himself of mere benevolence to their good. He showed them 
that for their sakes he lived a hard and laborious life, and exposed him- 
self to the utmost malice of powerful men, They saw him hungry, 
though they believed him able to turn the stones into bread ; they saw 
his royal pretensions spurned, though they believed that he could in a 
moment take into his hand all the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them ; they saw his life in danger ; they saw him at last expire in 
agonies, though they believed that, had he so willed it, no danger could 
harm him, and that had he thrown himself from the topmost pinnacle 
of the temple he would have been softly received in the arms of minis- 
tering angels. Witnessing his sufferings, and convinced by the miracles 
they saw him work that they were voluntarily endured, men’s hearts 
were touched, and pity for weakness blending strangely with wondering 
admiration of unlimited power, an agitation of gratitude, sympathy, and 
astonishment, such as nothing else could ever excite, sprang up in them ; 
and when, turning from his deeds to his words, they found this very self- 
denial which had guided his own life prescribed as the principle which 
should guide theirs, gratitude broke forth in joyful obedience, self-denial 
produced self-denial, and the Law and Law Giver together were en- 
shrined in their inmost hearts for inseparable veneration.” (Pp. 50, 51.) 

Here is a beautiful conception of faith ; faith in its initial stage, but 
as including moral elements : — 

“ Justice is often but a form of pedantry, mercy mere easiness of tem- 
per, courage a mere firmness of physical constitution ; but if these vir- 
tues are genuine, then they indicate not goodness merely, but goodness 
considerably developed. A man may be potentially just or merciful, 
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yet from defect of training he may be actually neither. We want a test 
which shall admit all who have it in them to be good whether their good 
qualities be trained or no. Such a test is found in faith. He who, 
when goodness is impressively put before him, exhibits an instinctive 
loyalty to it, starts forward to take its side, trusts himself to it, such a 
man has faith, and the root of the matter is in such a man. He may 
have habits of vice, but the loyal and faithful instinct in him will place 
him above many that practice virtue. - He may be rude in thought and 
character, but he will unconsciously gravitate towards what is right. 
Other virtues can scarcely thrive without a fine natural organization and 
a happy training. But the most neglected and ungifted of men may 
make a beginning with faith. Other virtué want civilisation, a certain 
amount of knowledge, a few books ; but in half-brutal countenances 
faith will light up a glimmer of nobleness. The savage, who can do 
little else, can wonder and worship and enthusiastically obey. He who 
cannot know what is right can know that some one else knows, he who 
has no law may still have a master, he who is incapable of justice may 
be capable of fidelity, he who understands little may have his sins for- 
given because he loves much.” (Pp. 66, 67.) 

The following passages compare the pleas for toleration in cases of 
belief and of conduct : — 

“We ought to be just as tolerant of an imperfect creed as we are of 
an imperfect practice. Everything which can be urged in excuse for the 
latter may also be pleaded for the former. If the way to Christian ac- 
tion is beset by corrupt habits and misleading passions, the path to 
Christian truth is overgrown with prejudices and strewn with fallen the- 
ories and rotten systems which hide it from our view. It is quite as 
hard to think rightly as it is to act rightly, or even to feel rightly. And 
as all allow that an error is a less culpable thing than a crime or a vicious 
passion, it is monstrous that it should be more severely punished ; 
it is monstrous that Christ who was called the friend of publicans and 
sinners, should be represented as the pitiless enemy of bewildered seek- 
ers of truth. How could men have been guilty of such an inconsis- 
tency? By speaking of what they do not understand. Men, in gen- 
eral, do not understand or appreciate the difficulty of finding truth. 
All men must act, and therefore all men learn in some degree how diffi- 
cult it is to act rightly. The consequence is that all men can make ex- 
cuse for those who fail to act rightly. But all men are not compelled to 
make an independent search for truth, and those who voluntarily under- 
take to do so are always few. They ought, indeed, to find pity and 
charity when they fail, for their undertaking is full of hazard, and in the 
course of it they are too apt to leave friends and companions behind 
them, and when they succeed they bring back glorious spoils for those 
who remained at home criticising them. But they cannot expect such 
charity, for the hazards and difficulties of the undertaking are known to 
themselves alone. To the world at large it seems quite easy to find 
truth and inexcusable to miss it. And no wonder! For by finding 
truth they mean only learning by rote the maxims current around’them.” 
(Pp. 72, 73-) 

The author is greatly struck with the peremptory and universal char- 
acter of the institution of baptism, which he perceives to be made “as 
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indispensable to membership, as that spiritual inspiration which is mem- 
bership itself” in the new and “ Divine Society.” The method of this 
society he considers to be broadly distinguished from that of the moral 
philosophy which has often laboured to improve mankind. The whole 
argument of the ninth chapter on this contrast will well reward perusal. 
The subjoined are two passages from it :— 

“ Philosophers had drawn their pupils from the éi/e of humanity ; but 
Christ finds his material among the worst and meanest, for he does not 
propose merely to make the good better, but the bad good. And what 
is his machinery? He says the first step towards good dispositions is 
for a man to form a strong personal attachment. Let him first be drawn 
out of himself. Next let the qbject of that attachment be a person of 
striking and conspicuous goodness. ‘To worship such a person will be 
the best exercise in virtue that he can have. Let him vow obedience 
in life and death to such a person ; let him mix and live with others who 
have made the same vow. He will have ever before his eyes an ideal 
of what he may himself become. His heart will be stirred by new feel- 
ings, a new world will be gradually revealed to him, and, more than this, 
a new self within his old self will make its presence felt, and a change 
will pass over him which he will feel it most appropriate to call a new 
birth. This is Christ’s scheme stated in its most naked form ; we shall 
have abundant opportunities in the sequel of expounding it more 
fully.” 

Cor these two influences — that of Reason and that of Living Ex- 
ample — which would a wise reformer reinforce? Christ chose the last. 
He gathered all men into a common relation to himself, and demanded 
that each should set him on a pedestal of his heart, giving a lower place 
to all other objects of worship, to father and mother, to husband or 
wife. In him should the loyalty of all hearts centre, he should be their 
pattern, their Authority, and Judge. Of him and his service should no 
man be ashamed, but to those who acknowledged it, morality should be 
an easy yoke, and the law of right as spontaneous as the law of life ; 
sufferings should be easy to bear, and the loss of worldly friends re- 
paired by a new home in the bosom of the Christian kingdom ; finally, 
in death itself their sleep should be sweet upon whose tombstone it 
could be written, ‘Obdormivit in Christo.’” (Pp. 98, 101, 102.) 

Having thus far traced, as he considers, the rise of the Monarchy of 
Christ, in his second part, which commences with chapter x., the author 
professes to treat of the legislation by which that Monarchy is gov- 
erned. The Christian philosophy of pleasure is strikingly handled in 
the following passage : — 

“This paradoxical position — that pleasure is necessary for us, and 
yet that it is not to be sought ; that this world is to be renounced, and 
yet that it is noble and glorious —might, if it had been taken up by a 
philosopher, have been regarded as a subtlety which it would be impos- 
sible to act upon. But as the law laid down by a King and Master of 
mankind, every word of whom was treasured up and acted out with de- 
votion, it has had a surprising influence upon human affairs. In the 
times of the Roman Emperors there appeared a sect which distin- 
guished itself by the assiduous attention which it bestowed upon the 
bodily wants of mankind. This sect set the first example of a homely 
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practical philanthropy, occupying itself with the relief of ordinary hu- 
man sufferings, dispensing food and clothing to the destitute and starv- 
ing. At the same period there appeared a sect which was remarkable 
for the contempt in which it held human suffering. Roman magistrates 
were perplexed to find, when it became necessary to coerce this sect by 
penal inflictions, that bodily pains, tortures, and death itself were not 
regarded as evils by its members. ‘These two sects appeared to run 
into contrary extremes. The one seemed to carry their regard for the 
body to the borders of effeminacy ; the other pushed Stoical apathy 
almost to madness. Yet these two sects were one and the same — the 
Christian Church. And though within that body every conceivable 
corruption has at some time or other sprung up, this tradition has never 
been long lost, and in every age the Christian temper has shivered at 
the touch of Stoic apathy and shuddered at that of Epicurean indo- 
lence.” (Pp. 118, 119.) 

He shows how little had yet been accomplished towards establishing 
the true brotherhood of mankind, notwithstanding the marvellous 
achievement of the Romans in consolidating so many nations into a 
political unity ; without which it is indeed difficult to see how the physi- 
cal and social barriers to the spreading of Christianity could have been 
surmounted :— 

“A number of nations which had before waged incessant war with 
one another had been forced into a sort of unity. What court-poets 
call a golden age had set in. Round the whole shore of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and northward to the Danube and beyond the British 

. Channel, national antipathies had been suppressed, and war had ceased, 
while the lives of men were regulated by an admirable code of laws. 
Yet, except to court-poets, this age did not seem golden to those who 
lived in it. On the contrary, they said it was something worse than an 
iron age ; there was no metal from which they could name it. Never 
did men live under such a crushing sense of degradation, never did 
they look back with more bitter regret, never were the vices that spring 
out of despair so rife, never was sensuality cultivated more methodically, 
never did poetry curdle so readily into satire, never was genius so much 
soured by cynicism, and never was calumny so abundant or so gross or 
so easily believed. If morality depended on laws, or happiness could 
be measured by comfort, this would have been the most glorious era in 
the past history of mankind. It was in fact one of the meanest and 
foulest, because a tone or spirit is necessary to morality, and self-respect 
is needful to happiness.” (Pp. 132, 133.) 

And now, what followed ?— 

“The city of God, of which the Stoics doubtfully and feebly spoke, 
was now set up before the eyes of men. It was no insubstantial city, 
such as we fancy in the clouds, no invisible pattern such as Plato 
thought might be laid up in heaven, but a visible corporation whose 
members met together to eat bread and drink wine, and into which they 
were initiated by bodily immersion in water. Here the Gentile met the 
Jew whom he had been accustomed to regard as an enemy of the hu- : 
man race ; the Roman met the lying Greek Sophist, the Syrian slave, 
the gladiator born beside the Danube. In brotherhood they met, the 
natural birth and kindred of each forgotten, the baptism alone remem- 
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bered in which they had been born again to God and to each other.” 
(P. 136.) 

In the closing pages of this chapter (xii.) the question of slavery is 
ably dealt with. Perhaps the whole history may be summed up in 
this. ‘The Gospel was its death-warrant ; and execution was only de- 
layed until the religion, then infant, was adult, and had strength enough 
to deal the blow. 

In the thirteenth chapter the author approaches that doctrine of en- 
thusiasm, or passionate devotion which has been regarded as so pecu- 
liarly his own. Christianity did not, he says, leave us a code of morals, 
in the ordinary sense :— 

“Instead of giving laws to his Society, he would give to every mem- 
ber of it a power of making laws for himself. He frequently repeated 
that to make the fruit of a tree good you must put the tree into a 
healthy state, and, slightly altering the illustration, that fruit can only 
be expected from a fruit-tree, not from a thistle or thorn. ‘The mean- 
ing of this plainly is that a man’s actions result from the state of his 
mind ; that if that is healthy they will be right, and if not, they will be 
wrong. Such language was new in the mouth of a legislator, but not 
at all new in itself. It was an adoption of the style of philosophy. 
Philosophers had always made it their study to bring their minds into 
a healthy condition, ‘/rué emendato animo.’ When, however, we inquire 
what Christ considered a healthy condition of the mind to be, we do 
not find him in agreement with philosophers. ‘The law-making power 
of which mention has been made, which, raised to predominance, issues 
in an unerring tact or instinct of right action, was differently conceived 
by him and by them. ‘They placed it in reason, and regarded passion 
as the antagonistic power which must be controlled and coerced by it. 
Christ also considers it necessary to control the passions, but he places 
them under the dominion not of reason but of a new and more power- 
ful passion. ‘The healthy mind of the philosophers is in a composed, 
tranquil, and impartial state ; the healthy mind of Christ is in an ele- 
vated and enthusiastic state. Both are exempt from perturbation and 
unsteadiness, but the one by being jmmovably fixed, the other by being 
always powerfully attracted in one direction.” (Pp. 144,145. See also 
Pp. 253) 254-) 

This enthusiasm was justified by the character of the object proposed 
to the eyes and hearts of men :— 

“ Did the command to love go forth to those who had never seen a 
human being they could revere? Could his followers turn upon him 
and say, How can we love a creature so degraded, full of vile wants and 
contemptible passions, whose little life is most harmlessly spent when 
it is an empty round of eating and sleeping ; a creature destined for 
the grave and for oblivion when his allotted term of fretfulness and 
folly has expired? Of this race Christ himself was a member, and to 
this day is it not the best answer to all blasphemers of the species, the 
best consolation when our sense of its degradation is keenest, that a 
human brain was behind his forehead and a human heart beating in 
his breast, and that within the whole creation of God, nothing more ele- 
vated or more attractive has yet been found than he? And if it be 
answered that there was in his nature something exceptional and pecu- 
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liar, that humanity must not be measured by the stature of Christ, let 
us remember that it was precisely thus that he wished it to be measured, 
delighting to call himself the Son of Man, delighting to call the mean- 
est of mankind his brothers. If some human beings are abject and 
contemptible, if it be incredible to us that they can have any high dig- 
nity or destiny, do we regard them from so great a height as Christ ? 
Are we likely to be more pained by their faults and deficiencies than 
he was? Is our standard higher than his? And yet he associated by 
preference with these meanest of the race ; no contempt for them did 
he ever express, no suspicion that they might be less dear than the best 
and wisest to the common Father, no doubt that they were naturally 
capable of rising to a moral elevation like his own. ‘There is nothing 
of which a man may be prouder than of this; it is the most hopeful 
and redeeming fact in history ; it is precisely what was wanting to raise 
the love of man as man to enthusiasm. An eternal glory has been 
shed upon the human race by the love Christ bore to it. And it was 
because the Edict of Universal Love went forth to men whose hearts 
were in no cynical mood, but possessed with a spirit of devotion to a 
man, that words which at any other time, however grandly they might 
sound, would have been but words, penetrated so deeply, and along 
with the law of love the power of love was given. ‘Therefore also the 
first Christians were enabled to dispense with philosophical phrases, 
and instead of saying that they loved the ideal of man in man, could 
simply say and feel that they loved Christ in every man. 

“We have here the very kernel of the Christian moral scheme.” 

“Few of us sympathise originally and directly with this devotion ; 
few of us can perceive in human nature itself any merit sufficient to 
evoke it. But it is not so hard to love and venerate him who felt it. 
So vast a passion of love, a devotion so comprehensive, elevated, de- 
liberate and profound, has not elsewhere been in any degree approach- 
ed, save by some of his imitators. And as love provokes love, many 
have found it possible to conceive for Christ an attachment the close- 
ness of which no words can describe, a veneration so possessing and 
absorbing the man within them, that they have said, ‘I live no more 
but Christ lives in me.’ Now such a feeling carries with it of necessity 
the feeling of love for all human beings. It matters no longer what 
quality men may exhibit; amiable or unamiable, as the brothers of 
Christ, as belonging to his sacred and consecrated kind, as the objects 
of his love in life and death, they must be dear to all to whom he is 
dear. And those who would for a moment know his heart and under- 
stand his life must begin by thinking of the whole race of man, and 
of each member of the race, with awful reverence and hope.” (Pp. 
164-167.) 

The consequence has been a product altogether new in the world: 
that of holiness, exhibited in the human life and character — 

“ But that Christ’s method, when rightly applied, is really of mighty 
force may be shown by an argument which the severest censor of Chris- 
tians will hardly refuse to admit. Compare the ancient with the mod- 
ern world ; ‘ Look on this picture and on that.’ One broad distinction 
in the characters of men forces itself into prominence. Among all the 
men of the ancient heathen world there were scarcely one or two to 
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whom we might venture to apply the epithet ‘holy.’ In other words, 
there were not more than one or two, if any, who besides being virtuous 
in their actions were possessed with an unaffected enthusiasm of good- 
ness, and besides abstaining from vice regarded even a vicious thought 
with horror. Probably no one will deny that in Christian countries 
this higher-toned goodness, which we call holiness, has existed. Few 
will maintain that it has been exceedingly rare. Perhaps the truth is, 
that there has scarcely been a town in any Christian country since the 
time of Christ where a century has passed without exhibiting a charac- 
ter of such elevation that his mere presence has shamed the bad and 
made the good better, and has been felt at times like the presence of 
God Himself. And if this be so, has Christ failed? or can Christian- 
ity die?” 

“His biography may be summed up in the words, ‘he went about 
doing good ;’ his wise words were secondary to his beneficial deeds ; 
the latter were not introductory to the former, but the former grew oc- 
casionally, and, as it were, accidentally out of the latter. ‘The explana- 
tion of this is that Christ merely reduced to practice his own principle. 
His morality required that the welfare and happiness of others should 
not merely be remembered as a restraint upon action, but should be 
made the principal motive of action, and what he preached in words he 
preached still more impressively and zealously in deeds. He set the 
first and greatest example of a life wholly governed and guided by the 
passion of humanity. The very scheme and plan of his life differed 
from that of other men. He had no personal prospects, no fortune to 
push, no ambitions. A good man before had been understood to be 
one who in pursuit of his own personal happiness is careful to consider 
also the happiness of those around him, declines all prosperity gained 
at their expense, employs his leasure in relieving some of their wants, 
and who, lastly, in some extreme need or danger of those connected 
with him, his relations or his country, consents to sacrifice his own life 
or welfare to theirs. In this scheme of life humanity in its rudimentary 
forms of family feeling or patriotism enters as a restraining or regulat- 
ing principle ; only in the extreme case does it become the main spring 
of action. What with other good men was the extreme case, with 
Christ was the rule. In many countries and at many different times 
the lives of heroes had been offered up on the altar of filial or parental 
or patriotic love. A great impulse had overmastered them ; personal 
interests, the love of life and of the pleasures of life, had yielded to a 
higher motive ; the names of those who had made the great oblation 
had been held in honour by succeeding ages, the place where it was 
made pointed out, ¢he circumstances of it proudly recounted. Such a 
sacrifice, the crowning act of human goodness when it rises above it- 
self, was made by Christ, not in some moment of elevation, not in some 
extreme emergency, but Aaditually; this is meant when it is said, he 
went about doing good ; nor was the sacrifice made for relative or friend 
or country, but for all everywhere who bear the name of man.” (Pp. 
171, 187-189.) 

The author’s view of the law of philanthropy, and of the adaptations 
which it acquires from the circumstances of modern society, is to be 
found in chap. xvii., which will not bear being represented by extracts, 
and in chaps. xix.—xxiii. 
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The subject of Authority, and its place in regulating the moral action 
of the world, has not been evaded. The broad and distinct general 
proposition with regard to its weight, which is contained in the fol- 
lowing extract, will tempt many readers to wish for a fuller develop- 
ment :-— 

“ Preaching is moral suasion delivered formally at stated intervals. 
In good education there is an equal amount of moral suasion, delivered 
far more impressively because delivered to individuals and at the mo- 
ment when the need arises, while besides moral suasion other instru- 
ments are employed. Of these the principal is Authority, a most po- 
tent and indispensable agent. We have traced above the process by 
which mankind were ripened for the reception of Christianity. For 
many ages peremptory laws were imposed upon different nations and 
enforced by a machinery of punishment. During these ages, out of the 
whole number of persons who obeyed these laws very few either knew 
or inquired why they had been imposed. But all the time these nations 
were forming habits of action which gradually became so familiar to 
them that the nations who wanted similar habits became to them ob- 
jects of contempt and disgust as savages. At last the time came when 
the hidden principle of all law was revealed and Christian humanity 
became the self-legislating life of mankind. ‘Thus did the Law bring 
men to Christ. Now what the Law did for the race the schoolmaster 
does for the individual. He imposes rules, assigning a penalty for dis- 
obedience. Under this rule the pupil grows up, until order, punctual- 
ity, industry, justice and mercy to his school-fellows become the habits 
of his life. ‘Then when the time comes, the strict rule relaxes, the pupil 
is taken into the master’s confidence, his obedience becomes reasona- 
ble, a living morality.” (Pp. 219, 220.) 

The law of the Christian sabbath is also touched, too briefly for our 
desires, in p. 222; as is that commutation of “personal service in the 
cause of humanity” (p. 224) for money payments, often none of the 
most copious, to which the modern arrangement of working by societies, 
in many respects excellent, and apparently indispensable at the present 
day, yet cannot but afford an unhappy facility. 

‘The depth of the mercy of Christ to women who have compromised 
their own peculiar glory, is exhibited in discussing two incidents which, 
says the author, may be seen as specimens of Christ’s redeeming 
power. And here we come upon that great issue, which ought in truth 
to be used as a touchstone of all religions and of all states of society, 
their effect upon the character and social position of Woman: 

“ The female sex, in which antiquity saw nothing but inferiority, which 
Plato considered intended to do the same things @s the male, only not 
so well, was understood for the first time by Christ. His treatment 
brought out its characteristics, its superiorities, its peculiar power ot 
gratitude and self-devotion. ‘That woman who dried with her hair the 
feet she had bathed in grateful tears has raised her whole sex to a 
higher level. But we are concerned with her not merely as a woman, 
but as a fallen woman. And it is when we consider her as such that 
the prodigious force and originality of Christ’s mercy makes itself felt. 
For it is probably in the case of this particular vice that justice ripens 
the slowest and the seldomest into mercy. Most persons in whom the 
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moral sense is very strong are, as we have said, merciful ; mercy is in 
general a measure of the higher degrees of keenness in the moral sense. 
But there is a limit beyond which it seems almost impossible for mercy, 
properly so called, to subsist. There are certain vices which seem to 
indicate a criminality so engrained or at least so inveterate, that mercy is, 
as it were, choked in the deadly atmosphere that surrounds them, and 
dies for want of that hope upon which alone it can live. Vices that 
are incorrigible are not proper objects of mercy, and there are some 
vices which virtuous people are found particularly ready to pronounce 
incorrigible. Few brave men have any pity to spare for a confirmed 
coward. And as cowardice seems to him who has the instinct of man- 
liness a fatal vice in man as implying an absence of the indispensable 
condition of masculine virtue, so does confirmed unchastity in women 
seem a fatal vice to those who reverence womanhood. And therefore 
little mercy for it is felt by those who take a serious view of sexual re- 
lations. There are multitudes who think lightly of it, and therefore feel 
a good deal of compassion for those who suffer at the hands of society 
such a terrible punishment for it. There are others who can have 
mercy on it while they contemplate it, as it were, at a distance and do 
not realize how mortal to the very soul of womanhood is the habitual 
desecration of all the sacraments of love. Lastly, there are some who 
force themselves to have mercy on it out of reverence for the example 
of Christ. But of those who see it near, and whose moral sense is keen 
enough to judge of it, the greater number pronounce it incurable. We 
know the pitiless cruelty with which virtuous women commonly regard 
it. Why is it that in this one case the female sex is more hard-hearted 
than the male? Probably because in this one case it feels more strongly 
as might be expected, the heinousness of the offence; and those men 
who criticise women for their cruelty to their fallen sisters do not really 
judge from the advanced stage of mercy, but from the lower stage of 
insensibility. It is commonly by love itself that men learn the sacred- 
ness of love. Yet, though Christ never entered the realm of sexual 
love, this sacredness seems to have been felt by him far more deeply 
than by other men. We have already had an opportunity of observing 
this in the case of the women taken in adultery. He exhibited on that 
occasion a profound delicacy of which there is no other example in the 
ancient world, and which anticipates and excels all that is noblest in 
chivalrous and finest in modern manners. In his treatment of the pros- 
titute, then, how might we expect him to act? Not, surely, with the 
ready tolerance of men, which is but laxity ; we might expect from him 
rather the severity of women, which is purity. Disgust will overpower 
him here, if anywhere. He will say, ‘Thy sin’s not accidental, but a 
trade... . "Tis best that thou diest quickly.’ There is no doubt 
that he was not wanting in severity ; the gratitude that washed his feet 
in tears was not inspired by mere good-nature. But he found mercy 
too, where mercy commonly fails even in the tender hearts of women. 
And mercy triumphed, where it commonly dies of mere despair.” (Pp. 
247—249.) 

Worthy of special notice is the treatment in pp. 267-8 of the Phari- 
sees, as what may be called the “ sepulchre-builders,” with their succes- 
sors in all times: but let us hasten on to the concluding chapter, Once 
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more he presents to us a glowing picture of the Christ of the Gospels :-— 

“Once more, how is this enthusiasm kindled? All virtues perpetuate 
themselves in a manner. When the pattern is once given it will be 
printed in a thousand copies. This enthusiasm, then, was shown to 
men in its most consummate form in Jesus Christ. From him it flows 
as from a fountain. How it was kindled in him who knows? ‘The 
abysmal deeps of personality’ hide this secret. . . . . But since Christ 
showed it to men, it has been found possible for them to imitate it, and 
every new imitation, by bringing the marvel visibly before us, revives 
the power of the original. As a matter of fact the Enthusiasm is kin- 
dled constantly in new hearts, and though in few it burns brightly, yet 
perhaps there are not very many in which it altogether goes out. At 
least the conception of morality which Christ gave has now become the 
universal one, and no man is thought good who does not in some 
measure satisfy it. 

“Living examples are, as a general rule, more potent than those of 
which we read in books. And it is true that the sight of very humble 
degrees of Christian humanity in action will do more to kindle the 
Enthusiasm, in most cases, than reading the most impressive scenes in 
the life of Christ. It cannot, therefore, be said that Christ is the direct 
source of all humanity. It is handed on like the torch from runner to 
runner in the race of life. Still it not only exists in Christ in a pre- 
eminent degree, but the circumstances of his life and death gave pre- 
eminent opportunities of displaying it. ‘The story of his life will always 
remain the one record in which the moral perfection of man stands 
revealed in its root and its unity, the hidden spring made palpably man- 
ifest by which the whole machine is moved. And as, in the will of 
God, this unique man was elected to a unique sorrow, and holds as un- 
disputed a sovereignty in suffering as in self-devotion, all lesser examples 
and lives will for ever hold a subordinate place, and serve chiefly to 
reflect light on the central and original Example. In his wounds all 
human sorrows will hide themselves, and all human self denial support 
themselves against his cross.” (Pp. 321, 322.) 

This passage appears to us without asserting to disclose, and thus to 
teach more winningly than if it dryly asserted, that distinction 7 ind, 
between the life and character of our Lord, and the lives and characters of 
other men good and great in their measure, which forms at once the most 
natural and the most solid ground for the new conviction of His Deity 
in minds that have yet to learn the Christian alphabet, and which 
strengthens and refreshes that conviction, where it has been from the 
cradle upwards an original and primal truth. I have omitted the few 
words which fill the blank: “it was the will of God to beget no 
second son like Him;” for they seem to deal with things that we 
know not of, and are ill able to touch. 

Presently the author gives us a solemn and much-needed warning :— 

“The creed which makes human nature richer and larger, makes 
men at the same time capable of profounder sins ; admitted into a 
holier sanctuary, they are exposed to the temptation of a greater sacri- 
lege ; awakened to the sense of new obligations, they sometimes lose their 
simple respect for the old ones ; saints that have resisted the subtlest 
temptations sometimes begin again, as it were, by yielding without a 
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struggle to the coarsest ; hypocrisy has become tenfold more ingenious 
and better supplied with disguises ; in short human nature has inevita- 
bly developed downwards as well as upwards, and if the Christian ages 
be compared with those of heathenism they are found worse as well as 
better, and it is possible to make it a question whether mankind has 
gained on the whole.” (P. 326.) 

Yet I venture to record dissent from the concluding words. No 
doubt wickedness is more wicked now, as well as goodness holier and 
higher, than it was in anti-Christian times. But surely the question, 
whether “mankind has gained on the whole?” is one that we may re- 
gard as carried by the airs of heaven out of the ocean of argument into 
the haven, for us at least, of admitted truth. It is enough to appeal to 
social changes of a palpable character and of the broadest range. Take 
for instance the uplifted idea and state of woman ; the second, and we 
may trust final, triumph, now all but accomplished, of the Gospel over 
slavery in its modern and most insidious form ; the general retirement 
of social infamies into the shade; the acknowledgment of the obliga- 
tion to provide systematically for the sick, the sorrowing, and the very 
poor ; the creation and the visible growth of some idea of right as be- 
tween nations, however separated ; the acknowledgment of peace, and 
not war, as the natural and normal state of man; the endeavour, not 
always unsuccessful, to create by municipal law a legal and judicial 
equality on behalf of all members of the community, in despite of all 
the contrasts of fortune and even of character. ‘These are some of the 
changes, effected by Christianity in the very same regions, and among 
the same races, and now become part of the patrimony of civilisation, 
which appear to be in themselves decisive. And if they are in them- 
selves decisive, the force of the decision is much enhanced, when it is 
borne in mind that all this ground has been made good at a time when, 
through the wider prevalence of a quickened intelligence, a far more 
extended scope and range than the old world ever knew have been 
given to those temptations to selfishness and sin (in every form except 
that of violence), which beset on the right hand and on the left the path 
of every human pilgrim as he travels towards his home. 

Finally: it is in no narrow spirit that the author exhibits to us the 
Church of Christ standing in the midst of the triumphs, of which it has 
been the organ :— 

“The triumph of the Christian Church is that it is “Aere,—that the 
most daring of all speculative dreams, instead of being found imprac- 
ticable, has been carried into effect, and, when carried into efiect, in- 
stead of being confined to a few select spirits, has spread itself over 
a vast space of the earth’s surface, and, when thus diffused, instead of 
giving place after an age or two to something more adapted to a later 
time, has endured for two thousand years, and, at the end of two 
thousand years, instead of lingering as a mere wreck spared by the 
tolerance of the lovers of the past, still displays vigour and a capacity 
of adjusting itself to new conditions, and lastly, in all the transforma- 
tions it undergoes, remains visibly the same thing and inspired by its 
Founder’s universal and unquenchable spirit.” 

“The achievement of Christ, in founding by his single will and 
power a structure so durable and so universal, is like no other achieve- 
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a 
ment which history records. The masterpieces of the men of action 
are coarse and common in comparison with it, and the masterpieces of 
speculation flimsy and insubstantial. When we speak of it the com- 
monplaces of admiration fail us altogether. Shall we speak of the 
originality of the design, of the skill displayed in the execution? All 
such terms are inadequate. Originality and contriving skill operated 
indeed, but, as it were, implicitly. ‘The creative effort which produce 
that against which, it is said, the gates of hell shall not prevail, cannot 
be analyzed. No architects’ designs were furnished for the New Jeru- 
salem, no committee drew up rules for the Universal Commonwealth. 
If in the works of Nature we can trace the indications of calculation, 
of a struggle with difficulties, of precaution, of ingenuity, then in 
Christ’s work it may be that the same indications occur. But these in- 
ferior and secondary powers were not consciously exercised ; they were 
implicitly present in the manifold yet single creative act. ‘The incon- 
ceivable work was done in calmness ; before the eyes of men it was 
noiselessly accomplished, attracting little attention. Who can describe 
that which unites men? Who has entered into the formation of speech 
which is the symbol of their union? Who can describe exhaustively 
the origin of civil society? He who can do these things can explain 
the origin of the Christian Church. For others it must be enough to 
say, ‘the Holy Ghost fell on those that believed.” No man saw the 
building of the New Jerusalem. the workmen crowded together, the 
unfinished walls and unpaved streets ; no man heard the clink of trowel 
and pickaxe ; it descended out of heaven from God.” (Pp. 327, 3295 
39.) 

With this noble specimen of the author’s eloquence, the volume 
closes. I have already spoken of the method it pursues with reference 
to its main object, the exhibition of the august, though simple figure 
of our Lord in His Life and Work. Next to this in power, is his con. 
ception of the institution, to which the prosecution of that work from 
the day of Pentecost onward was committed, and by which the most 
ethereal and sublime speculation ever opened to the flight of the imag- 
ination, was reduced to a body of fact without rival in human expe- 
rience. Nor should the reader.pass unnoticed the broad and masculine 
grasp with which this work handles the subject of Christian morality 
both personal and social. And it is doubtless needful that popular 
theology, which like everything else tends to settle down into mere 
formulas, should thus be shaken up from time to time, and measured 
and adjusted by its eternal standards ; that we may come at least nearer 
to a sense how truly the treasure is divine which is lodged unworthily 
in us poor earthen vessels: how the dispensation provided for us in 
Christ our Lord, without in the least pretending to solve offhand all 
the problems that surround and perplex our state, yet is thoroughly 
adapted to all our capacities as well as all our practical and present 
needs: how lofty it is, and yet how lowly, how sublime and yet how 
solid, with its head in the highest heavens, and with its feet upon the 
solid earth. 

I must not close without wishing the author well in what remains 
unaccomplished of his work. What and how much that is the public 
is unaware ; and in what manner he will acquit himself we can only 
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augur from the powerful specimen of his handiwork which is already 
before us. It is to be hoped that the consciousness of his strength will 
not lead him to attempt too much. ‘To trace historically and philo- 
sophically the construction of the Christian system in institutions and 
in doctrines, would be the work not (so to speak) of stolen leisure, but 
of a life, and would require not less of reverence than of courage, of 
caution than of comprehension. Let us, however, leave to the exercise 
of his freedom one whom we have already thanked for his use of it. 
To him, or to any of us, it will be a great calamity should he in such 
a matter be misled. But what has here been written, if it could be 
supposed to have a value, is not a retaining fee: it is simply a record 
of service done, and of gratitude gallantly and fairly earned. 
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RETIREMENT FROM BUSINESS. 





One of the most difficult questions a man can be called on to decide is 
that of his own retirement from active life. In the majority of cases, 
circumstances decide the question for us, and decide it in a way which 
receives our acquiescence rather than our approval ; but in the cases in 
which it is left to a man’s own decision there is perhaps even less 
reason to be satisfied with the result. It is curious what a charm there 
is in work, and how enamoured we become of it. We take to it with 
reluctance, but we part with it more reluctantly still. Most men go into 
active life with a poetic idea of peaceful retirement from it when their 
ambition is satisfied, but when the opportunity for retirement comes all 
its charm is gone. The poetry of anticipation will not bear to be trans- 
lated into the vulgar prose of realization. In the enchanted distance 
the ease which might succeed to a life of work looked like dignified 
enjoyment ; in the disenchanted nearness it seems almost equivalent to 
extinction. Repose upon one’s laurels is very pleasant in theory, but 
is very cold comfort in practice. It necessitates an admission which no 
man likes to make even to himself—the admission that his work is 
done. To old men it amounts*to an entire and almost impossible 
change of habits, and, what is even worse, the abandonment of a sphere 
which to them represents the world. A man’s public does not consist 
merely of his personal friends — it consists of those for whose opinion 
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he cares, in whose eyes he lives, and who have been the sharers of his 
activity or the witnesses of his career. To close that career, to pass 
out of those eyes, to let those activities go on without him, is to leave a 
whole world, to close a whole life. When a politician leaves the politi- 
cal arena, or a man of business abandons his counting-house, or a pro- 
fessional man takes leave of his clients, or a literary man ceases to 
write, or a preacher retires from the pulpit, he goes out of his world. 
The place that knew him once knows him no more. He belongs to the 
past rather than to the present. He becomes a tradition like the dead. 
It does not, therefore, need the force of habit, though that alone might 
almost suffice, to explain the reluctance which such men feel to retire 
from their posts. Every personal feeling pleads against an oblivion 
which seems to threaten them before their time. Irresistible necessity 
may enforce it ; but no other argument, not even the sense of failing 
power, suffices to induce an old man to retire from a place which every- 
body but himself perceives that he is unable to fill. So long as the 
question is entirely within his own power and to be decided solely by 
his own inclination, his decision is almost sure to be against retirement. 

Much may be said not only to excuse, but to justify this reluctance. 
In all such matters there are two welfares to be thought of — that of the 
individual, and that of the business in which he is engaged. The 
elderly man whose younger contemporaries are urging him to make w ay 
for them may certainly be pardoned if he thinks of his own welfare fir st, 
and of the welfare of the business second. He probably is actu: ited 
only by an instinctive clinging to old scenes and old associations and 
old habits, but the instinct is a wise one. ‘There is no greater mistake 
than for a man of business to retire completely from it after he has 
become too old to take up any other interest or find any other occupa- 
tion. Nothing is more common than for a person who has been per- 
suaded into such retirement to break down in health soon after it has 
taken place. He has worked hard and regularly, perhaps for many 
years. His business has become a necessity to him. His daily round 
of work has become a second nature. It keeps him to regular hours 
and habits, and has become a kind of regulator of his life. It occupies 
his mind and provides him with the gentle stimulus he needs to that 
exertion which is the condition of his health. But he has all along 
cherished the youthful vision of a dignified retirement, and as he yields 
to the solicitations of friends who wish to see him living in congenial 
privacy, he turns his back upon his counting-house with a strangely 
mingled sense of reluctance and relief. For some days or weeks, or 
perhaps months, he seems to be making holiday, and sings the praises 
of country life. Perhaps he extends his autumn travel through the first 
winter and spring. Perhaps he occupies himself in building a house or 
laying out an estate, and finds in these things admirable substitutes for 
the business he has abandoned. But unless he slips in this way into 
some permanent occupation — and in eight cases out of ten no such 
occupation is found — he becomes uneasy, restless, discontented, bilious. 
A feeling of idleness comes over hit. He has ‘nothing, when all the 
newspapers have been read, to occupy his mind. Accustomed to action, 
he has now to be content with reading and reflection. Used to be 
taken out of himself by daily work, he is now turned in upon himself 
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to find how slender are his resources. The first ailment makes him 
nervous. He has nothing to do but to think over his maladies or brood 
over his troubles, and he loses tone of body and mind, becomes hypo- 
chondriacal, or dies before his time. This is the history of hundreds 
of active men who have retired from business too late to form new 
habits and too early for their active powers to be content to rest unused. 
They have simply given themselves over to premature decay. But a 
very few such cases would be enough to justify the instinctive choice of 
the majority of men of business in holding on to work as long as possi- 
ble. For his own personal happiness and welfare a man who has kept 
in harness till he is old should “die with harness on his back.” He 
should never retire from all participation in business. He should retain 
his connection with it, but not his power over it. He should do enough 
to amuse himself if not enough to be really useful. He should simply 
lay care aside, divest himself of responsibility and anxiety, and keep on 
in the old paths. 

It is quite another question whether it is well for business, either 
public or private, that the oldest heads should continue to take part in 
its management. ‘There is a beautiful natural piety in reverence for 
age, but it is likely to produce a Chinese stagnation. Old men too, 
often have old ideas and cling to old methods. They like the world as 
it was better than the world as it is, and are always apprehensive of 
what the world is about to be. They do not easily adapt themselves to 
the new needs of new times. They have formed certain habits of busi- 
ness and cannot adopt new ones, however emphatically the times may 
call for change. But, on the other hand, young men are apt to be rash, 
to innovate for innovation’s sake, and to be fond of new ways just 
because they are new. ‘They are very likely to undo what has been 
done before them out of mere contempt for old-fashioned ways, and to 
reconstruct from the foundations when it would be more economical to 
modify and adapt. They are as much enchanted with the future as an 
old man is with the past, and think nothing of what has been done 
compared with that which they are going to do. A middle aged man 
is unquestionably the best man of business. He has got the experience 
which youth lacks and the tempered judgment in which it is deficient, 
while he has not yet acquired the fixedness of habit nor the reluctance 
to welcome new ideas and recognize new necessities which age exhibits. 
The true combination for business is therefore one which keeps it under 
a management of middle-age, in which old men advise and young men 
act, and the zeal of one is tempered by the caution of the other. But 
unhappily this combination is not always possible. Old men dislike the 
mere semblance of power, and young men chafe against even the ap- 
pearance of restraint. The two very rarely pull well together even 
when the young man has the stroke oar. If, however, the old man is 
wise enough to leave the younger men pretty much to themselves and 
simply to do a little gentle steering now and then, and if the young men 
are shrewd enough to take advice at its true value and to let their en- 
ergy be tempered and their hot haste a little cooled by the scepticism 
and conservatism of age, perhaps the happiest combination for all 
parties has been arrived at. 

These remarks apply with as much force to public as to private busi- 
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ness, only that in public matters a third question comes in. As the late 
Sir Robert Peel frequently said, the desire of honourable fame is one 
of the chief incentives to public duty. But, though it is an excellent 
thing for a nation that a place and function should be found for old 
experience, it is very doubtful whether it is good for a man’s honourable 
fame that he should outlive his time of active work. ‘There is some- 
thing very striking to the popular imagination in the almost dramatic 
completeness of a life which closes just as it culminates. Caesar's fame 
owes much to Brutus, while Napoleon had much reason to repine at the 
evil destiny which doomed him to wear away the residue of his life on 
the rock of St. Helena. But when a public man lives past his period 
of active participation in affairs it is hard that he should be doomed to 
rust in inglorious idleness. It is the defect of the American system 
that there is no place found for Presidents who have, as they say in the 
City, passed the chair. Several Presidents are still living, but their 
experience is lost to the country, as they almost invariably retire from 
the White House into private life. John Quincy Adams is perhaps the 
only ex-President who was content to serve in a lower place after he 
had filled the highest—certainly the oniy one who ever sat in the 
House of Representatives. Of living ex-Presidents, Mr. Buchanan 
alone has taken any part in politics, and all that he has done is to write 
a feeble apology for his administration, which occupied his own time 
during the civil war, but contributed nothing to the national counsels 
and but little to the national history. In our own constitution the Privy 
Council might be and the House of Lords actually is an admirable 
means of retaining for the counsels of the nation the experience of its 
statesmen. ‘The positions occupied by the late Duke of Wellington, 
the late Viscount Melbourne, and the late Marquis of Lansdowne 
differed considerably from each other, but all illustrated the true relation 
of old men toa new age. ‘The position to which Earl Russell is grad- 
ually arriving, and that which we hope the Earl of Derby may be res- 
tored to hold for many years, are in their several and different ways 
equally illustrative of the true method of “retirement from business.” 
A position which admits of active interest in affairs but does not impose 
onerous duties in regard to them, which gives opportunity for counsel 
but no need for responsibility, and which combines healthy activity with 
dignified but not inglorious ease, is the only position into which men 
conversant with affairs and drilled to a life of labour can profitably 
retire. Such retirement is of itself a worthy object of generous ambi- 
tion. It is the best reward of a life of useful activity, and though it is 
perhaps more unusual in both public and private affairs than there is 
any need that it should be, it is a reward which only the vigorous age 
of a successful life can either attain or enjoy. 

















SCIENTIFIC MEMORANDA. 


Pror. Huxtey is working at a subject which is an interesting one for 
anatomists and palontologists, namely, on the affinities between birds 
and reptiles, or, in other words, on a class of animals which appear to 
come between birds and reptiles. Few persons on looking at an ostrich 
and a crocodile would imagine that their skeletons have many points 
of resemblance, yet, as Prof. Huxley shows, the resemblances are so 
numerous that it is not difficult to believe that birds and reptiles came 
originally from a species of animal in which the peculiarities of both 
were united. As yet there are missing links in the series, but among 
those which have been found in a fossil state are the pterodactyl, the 
iguanodon, the archzeopteryx, and one or two others. As regards the 
pterodactyl, Prof. Huxley considers it was this creature that made the 
foot marks which have been taken for the prints of a bird’s foot in the 
sandstone of Connecticut. He concludes also that the creature was 
accustomed at times to walk on its hind legs, in which position its feet 
would make the tracks now found on fossils, and its tail, dragging on 
the ground, would form the groove which still exists between the rows 
of tracks in the slabs, and has long been a puzzle to naturalists. This 
seems to be a probable solution of the question ; but what an amazing 
spectacle must have been presented by one of those huge creatures 
walking erect !—7Zhe Athenacum. 





From a report made to the French authorities by M. Yvon Villarceau, 
it would seem that the Paris Observatory is liable to the same disturb- 
ances as the one at Greenwich. M. Yvon Villarceau states that it is 
impossible to make precise observations, owing to the vibration of the 
ground and the sound of the neighbouring bells. He suggests that 
some new site for an observatory should be selected, and he suggests 
Fontenay-aux-Roses. M. Leverrier, however, the French Astronomer 
Royal, thinks that by altering its surrounding conditions, the present 
observatory may be made to answer all the purposes for which it is in- 
tended. 





THE curious geological changes that have been remarked from time 
to time in the north of Italy, and especially on the shores of the lakes 
in that part of the country, are now attracting more than ordinary at- 
tention. An hotel, built many years ago at Densenzano, on the shore 
of the Lake Garda, is gradually sinking at the rate of six inches daily, 
and the ground floor has already disappeared. The immersion is tak- 
ing place imperceptibly, and without any shock. A scientific commis- 
sion from Milan has been appointed to examine and report upon the 
phenomenon.— Zhe Athenacum. 





A curtous light, observes Hardwicke’s Science-Gossip, has been lately 
thrown upon the antiquities of Western Europe by the discovery in the 
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old region of the giants, now inhabited by the Druzes, of the homes 
and cities of the Anakim. The Rev. Mr. Porter and Mr. Cyril Graham 
have found the whole of ancient Bashan covered with ruins hitherto un- 
known to Europeans. In the cities of Kerioth and Kiriathaim are 
houses strong enough to resist the violence of man or of nature ; the 
roofs are formed of beams of stone in juxtaposition, twenty-five feet 
long, supported by square stone pillars, and huge doors, formed of a 
single stone. “These ancient cities of Bashan contain probably the 
very oldest specimens of domestic architecture now existing in the 
world,” says Mr. Porter. In conclusion, there is no doubt that the 
cromlechs of Celtic countries irresistibly suggest the idea of habitations ; 
indeed no other use can be assigned for them. ‘Their height is too 
great for use as altars. It is just possible that the vast physical and 
mental powers which characterized the giants may have caused their 
deification when extinct by inferior races, and thus their temples and 
residences might even come to be regarded with superstitious respect, 
or copied and reproduced as objects of worship. At any rate, shis 
cannot be denied — giants once existed as races, not as individual ex- 
ceptions. 





Tue extraordinary series of tornadoes and earthquakes which signal- 
ized the latter months of 1867, the world over, will unquestionably 
stimulate fresh study in this branch of physics. ‘These autumnal tem- 
pests have been as marked in the eastern hemisphere as in the western, 
and hardly less destructive. The cyclone and accompanying “ storm- 
wave” which in November swept up the Bay of Bengal, destroyed over 
a thousand lives, half the rice crop in its course, all the vegetation, and 
thirty thousand tiled and thatched huts. We know that in our hemis- 
phere the hurricanes not only thoroughly swept the Caribbean Sea, but 
were noticeable all along the Pacific Coast, as far north as New Arch- 
angel. ‘The efforts to be made at the Smithsonian Institute and else- 
where, to collect and interpret data on these phenomena, will possibly 
result in adding something to the science of storms, especially when 
combined with the previous researches of MAury, REDFIELD, and others 
in America, and PrpprncTon and others in the Bay of Bengal. 





Ir now comes to light that a French savant, Dellisier by name, ac- 
tually predicted the earthquake and hurricane at St. Thomas. He 
made his calculations from astronomical observations, and from the in- 
fluence of planets upon the surface of the earth, and foretold that the 
12th of November would be the date. As the convulsions of nature 
commenced just about that time, he may be considered a true prophet 
— provided he really dd predict as is stated. Report says that he is 
preparing a work on the subject, to be read to the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris. 





Fatruer Seccut has devised a simplified eye-piece spectroscope. 
Having found that the ordinary eye-pieces diminish the intensity of the 
red portion of the spectrum, he has constructed a cylindrical eye-piece 
of about o 07 metre in focal length, which he has substituted for the 
ordinary eye-piece in his simplified spectroscope. The results obtained 
with the new contrivance have been, says Father Secchi, admirable. 
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READING. 


Ir mere text-books could of themselves accomplish any of the right 
ends of education, the “Great Republic” would, as far as the art of 
Reading is concerned, be ahead of all the rest of the world. The va- 
riety of Reading-books, good, bad, and indifferent, (many of them, we 
are sorry to say, indifferent) is almost beyond belief. If we were to say 
that there are fifty different sets or series, averaging five to a series, and 
making in all two hundred and fifty kinds of Reading-books, we would 
be within the mark. But if Reading-books are plentiful enough, unfor- 
tunately readers are proportionately scarce. Singers we have in abund- 
ance, and roarers and droners and whiners and snifflers, and gallopers 
and stammerers, but as to readers, a man may have a very large circle 
of acquaintances, and yet be able to count all the good readers among 
them on the fingers of one hand. He can hardly find one in a hundred 
whose reading he would be willing to endure for half an hour. And 
yet they have all been to school, and most of them to college, and al- 
most every one of them fancies that he is something of an elocu- 
tionist. 

This over-rating of one’s own elocutionary powers is a very common 
delusion. If any one doubts it, let him try the experiment for himself. 
Your friend will let you talk to him for an hour at a stretch, without 
much visible impatience. ‘The next time he calls upon you, begin and 
read to him, and you will soon find he has an imperative engagement 
up town. 

“Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us 
To ‘hear’ ourselves as others ‘ hear’ us 


It would frae mony a blunder free us 
And foolish notion.” 


A stump-speaker with the average lack of brains and average fluency 
of utterance can hold the attention of his audience for three quarters of 
an hour without difficulty ; but let the same man attempt to read a 
speech of half the length, and before he gets half through, the majority 
of his audience will have adjourned. 

Ordinary bad reading of the careless, slipshod, unpretentious sort is 
a great trial of patience, to be sure ; but in the course of time we ge 
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used to it in others as well as ourselves ; we come to look on it as an 
unavoidable evil, cease to fret over it, and finally become almost recon- 
ciled to it. But there is another kind of bad reading to which people of 
taste never become reconciled, for every new infliction of it only adds 
fresh torture. It is commonly called fine reading ; we call it elabor- 
ately bad reading. It is heard on the stage from second and third rate 
actors ; it is known in college as sophomoric spouting ; and some ex- 
quisitely bad specimens may be obtained at Young Ladies’ High School 
Exhibitions and Commencements. Such reading, reversing Pope’s 
maxim, “The sound should seem an echo to the sense” makes the 
sense a mere echo to the sound, and the echo is often so faint as to be 
imperceptible. Every third word is delivered as if it were printed in 
small capitals ; the r’s are trilled savagely ; the t’s and d’s exploded 
fearfully, and the vowel sounds prolonged con amore. 

We have taken pains to characterize these two marked varieties of bad 
reading, not because of the pleasure that poor human nature takes in 
fault-finding, but in order to point out the causes and the remedies. 
The causes are two, and belong to two different stages of the scholar’s 
course :—the ignorance of the teacher at the beginning, and the unsuit- 
ableness of the reading-books when the learner is farther advanced. 
The ignorance of many teachers leads them to teach reading through 
the medium of spelling. They might as well try to teach swimming by 
means of walking, or flying by means of swimming. Children should 
be taught to read by reading, that is by naming the words at sight, not 
by pronouncing the letters that compose them. Every one who has con- 
sidered attentively the operations of his own mind in the acquisition of 
knowledge, knows that ordinarily we acquire first the knowledge of any 
object as a whole, and afterwards the knowledge of the parts of which it 
is composed. Consequently the naming of a word (reading) is the first 
thing to be learned, the analysis of the word into its component letters 
(spelling) the second. ‘The reversal of this which is both the natural 
and the philosophical method leads to the hesitating, drawling, un- 
natural tone of reading that prevails so extensively among school 
children. 

The other fault is chargeable to the books rather than the teachers. 
Advanced reading-books have usually been filled with selections far 
above the comprehension of the scholars. The natural result is that 
the scholars not having the sense of the passage to guide them fall into 
a hard dry mechanical method, or else acquire a stilted and inflated 
style “full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 

The Southern Series of Readers, edited by Prof. Holmes of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, is well calculated in the hands of a competent 
teacher to prevent both the faults on which we have animadverted. 
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The earlier numbers are well adapted to reading at sight, and indeed 
cannot be profitably used in any other manner. Prof. Holmes’s advice 
to teachers is clear and precise, and though very brief would, if at- 
tended to, work a revolution in half the schools of the United States. 


“The a 6 ¢,a 6 ab, system of beginning to read is now rarely used by 
our best teachers of children. A child will learn to pronounce at sight 
such words as doy, dog, girl, mother — words with which his ear is al- 
ready familiar, and which have a meaning to him—more readily than 
as many letters ; the former awaken thought and interest, while the lat- 
ler, when made the first step in learning to read, are unintelligible. It 
does not make much difference whether these first words have two or 
six letters, one or two syllables ; only let them be familiar words. . . . . 
Talk about them ; point out the words which also represent the same 
objects to the eye ; teach the child to pronounce them distinctly, and a 
few other words which he will use in talking about them. Having 
learned these words, he will easily read the sentences, if rightly guided 
to the use of natural tones and inflections.” 


In the more advanced books of the series, the selections are such as 
with ordinary care on the part of the teacher will secure easy, correct, 
and natural reading — the only kind of reading that is worth having in 
our schools, for your “grand” reading is only a grand humbug, out of 
place everywhere but on the sfage and perpetuated there only by the 
traditions of the green-room and the ambition of third-rate actors to 
Most of the lessons are on sub- 


” 


“split the ears of the groundlings. 
jecis with which the scholar is familiar — subjects on which he could 
easily talk, and therefore about which he can learn to read easily. 
There is little or no temptation for him to assume grand airs, to coun- 
terfeit the heroic or the pathetic, or the oratoric ; the subjects are so 
familiar, the language so simple, the style so unaffected, that the scholar 
drops at once from his stilts into the quiet and natural manner of easy 
conversation. We are far from asserting that there is nothing more 
than this in Reading considered as one of the fine arts, but we are very 
sure that if we can attain this in our common schools, we have attained 
all that can be reasonably expected, and more than is usually ac- 
complished. 

We wish the author had adopted a different title for his series. The 
books are Southern in so far as they are well adapted to Southern 
schools, and contain a larger infusion than usual of Southern literature. 
But they are equally well adapted to schools in any latitude. There is 
not an expression in one of them calculated to wound the feelings or 
alarm the prejudices of any person, North or South. There is no allu- 
sion to sectional differences — not a word which a censor of the press, 
acting in the interests of peace, charity, forgiveness, and brotherly 
kindness, would wish to erase. ‘Then why call it Southern? Ought we 
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to have a Southern series, a Northern series, an Eastern series and a 
Western series? We will suggest a name for the next edition—a name 
taken not from the section of the country where it is expected to circu- 
late, for its circulation should be national and not sectional, but from 
the professional merits of the books themselves—we will take the 
liberty of calling it “ The Natura. Series of Readers.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
From Messrs. RICHARDSON & Co., and sold by Morritr & ApkKISSON, Baltimore. 
First Lessons in Numbers. By Chas. S. Venable, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Virginia. 
Mental Arithmetic. By the same author. 
Arithmetic, Pure and Commercial. By the same author. 
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A History of Wonderful Inventions, from the Mariner’s Compass to the 
Electric Telegraph Cable. By John Timbs. London and New 
York: Geo. Routledge & Sons. 1868. 


Tue author of this curious and highly interesting book has been 
aided by the experience of forty years in publishing, year by year, a 
record of facts in science and art. His volume, therefore, is not the 
mere catch-penny work of a charlatan, but that of a genuine worker 
whose heart is in his vocation and who thoroughly understands the in- 
tricacies of the marvellous inventions he describes. The topics treated, 
under their consecutive heads, are: ‘The Mariner’s Compass, Light- 
houses and Lifeboats, The Barometer, The Thermometer, Printing, ‘The 
Telescope, ‘The Microscope, Clocks and Watches, Gunpowder and Gun- 
cotton, Gas-lighting, Artesian Wells, The Steam-Engine, ‘The Cotton 
Manufacture, Steam Navigation, The Railway and The Locomotive 
Steam Engine, Iron Ships of War, Guns and Armor, The Electric Tel- 
egraph, Ocean Electro-Telegraphy and The Electric Cables. Under 
these eighteen headings are given clear and succinct accounts of the 
discovery and progress of these extraordinary agents and principles, 
which collectively have revolutionized the relations of man to nature 
and made the modern world so different from the ancient one, its pre- 
decessor. We have read Mr. Timbs’s book from beginning to end, and 
found it to be, in truth, what is sometimes exaggeratedly said of scientific 
treatises, more interesting than a romance. It would be difficult, in- 
deed, to set forth the history of these mighty inventions in a style more 
simple, yet more alluring ; and the many who would gladly understand 
the rationale of such matters but have been repelled by the difficulties 
of a less popular phraseology, may here find expositions which even a 
child’s mind can grapple with and comprehend. For this reason the 
book is peculiarly well suited to the young ; and parents with children 
of a scientific, mechanical, or generally enquiring mind can hardly do 
better than place in their hands a treatise which offers such genuine 
advantages. The volume is profusely and accurately illustrated, and 
many of the diagrams serve as valuable elucidations of the text.— Ze 
Round Table. 





Thorwaldsen: his Life and his Works —(Thorvaldsen: sa Vie et ses 
(uvres, par Eugétne Plon. Paris: Plon.) 


WHETHER the genius and work of Thorwaldsen deserved the literary 
memorial which M. Eugéne Plon has raised to them, is a question that 
may be warmly disputed. But this is certain, that this record of the 
artist’s life will be welcomed as a real addition to the already rich store 
of Art-Biography. The life of Thorwaldsen is in very many respects an 
exceedingly interesting one. As his biographer remarks, ‘Thorwaldsen 
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played a considerable part in the great movement of regeneration, 
“which began with Mengs and Winckelmann, and was developed dur- 
ing the latter part of the eighteenth century, and in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, with David, Canova and Bartolini.” Albert, or as 
his countrymen affectionately called him, Bertel Thorwaldsen, the son 
of a poor Danish carver in wood and of a Jutland peasant woman his 
wife, was born at Copenhagen in 1770. An Icelandic sazvavt claims 
for him a splendid descent from Harald Hildetand, King of Denmark 
in the eighth century ; but the positive starting-point of Bertel was from 
the workshop in which his father roughly hewed figure-heads for mer- 
chant-ships ; and not many years since, there were old Danish deckyard 
men who remembered the blue-eyed, fair-haired boy who helped his 
father. The father was wise enough to see the artistic aptitude of his 
son, and to take advantage for him of the free Art-school in the Royal 
Academy of Copenhagen. And he was rewarded, for Bertel brought a 
nicer knowledge of form to his father’s work, and gave a higher reputa- 
tion to the Thorwaldsen figure-heads. M. Plon gives a charming pic- 
ture of Bertel at seventeen. He had just won the silver medal, and 
had been mentioned as the laureate in the papers. ‘There was a glow 
at his heart, but he remained simple and humble, and might still be 
seen at mid-day carrying his father’s dinner to the dockyard. In the 
yard, while the father rested from his rude labours and refreshed him- 
self, the more learned and gifted son gave rare touches of delicacy to 
the paternal handiwork. In his nineteenth year a bas-relief by him 
carried off the great silver medal of the Academy. The prudent old 
Danish workman his father now thought that his son had gained 
knowledge enough to keep up the old business of figure-head hewing 
prosperously. But Bertel’s professor, Abildgaard, saw that there was 
something better than figure-head carving in store for his bright pupil. 
It was with difficulty that the prudent father was persuaded to permit 
his boy to give only half his time to the figure-head business, and the 
remainder to higher Art-work in the Academy. As soon, however, as 
the current of Thorwaldsen’s life was settled, he set busily to work, 
made bas-reliefs after sketches by his master, Abildgaard, and was for 
ever modelling in clay or in kneaded bread. His fellow students mocked 
the silent, nervous boy, who had not much to say about Art. The man 
in after-life was very much like the boy. Thorwaldsen never wrote on 
his art: he was content to practice it. His nervousness so completely 
possessed him, that when he was left with his subject to compete for 
the great gold medal, he fairly bolted, and could be with difficulty 
wheedled back to his place by a kind professor, who happened to meet 
the truant. The nervous lad made a stout resolve, and the gold medal 
was his. Bertel Thorwaldsen was cast among good friends. Directly 
he had made his power manifest, Wolff, the artist, organized a subscrip- 
tion in his favour that should enable him to give himself up entirely to 
study. In 1793 his ‘Saint Peter’ won for Bertel the great prize which 
conferred upon him the privilege of an Academy travelling-pension. 
The pension attached to the great prize was not, howé@ver, at the dis- 
position of the Government ; consequently Thorwaldsen remained in 
Copenhagen, and the Academy granted him a subvention for two years 
which enabled him to pursue his art. He was already a known per- 
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sonage in the city, and was employed by publishers to draw vignettes, 
and by rich people to model their busts. He left Copenhagen for 
Italy in May, 1796, with his favourite dog, Hector, for sole companion. 
M. Plon remarks that ‘Thorwaldsen’s dogs play a good part in his biog- 
raphy. The captain of the Thetis, in which Thorwaldsen travelled 
to Italy, gives in a letter to his wife a sad account of the young 
sculptor :— 

Thorwaldsen is still here (Malta), but he is at last looking out for an 
opportunity to go to Rome. You can tell his parents that he is in good 
health. God knows what will become of him. He is so radically lazy 
that he does not care about writing himself on board ship. He would 
not learn one word of Italian, although I and the chaplain offered to 
give him lessons. I have determined to forward him to our ambassa- 
dor at Naples, that he may get him conveyed to Rome. The young 
man has an annual pension of four hundred crowns, and may God help 
him. He has a big dog which he has baptized Hector. He sleeps 
late, and thinks only of his ease and eating. But everybody on board 
likes him, he is so good-natured. 

He was not, however, really idle. His journal, spare record as it is, 
shows that his mind was not rusting. His description of the packet in 
which he sailed from Palermo to Naples is brief, but sharply pictur- 
esque. He describes the motley crowd of passengers as lying upon one 
another, like herrings in the bottom of a smack. His first experiences 
in Naples are simply and well told. Of the hostelry in which he is 
first ensconced, he observes, “If this is the best place in the city, may 
God pity the poor!” After nine months’ journey and studying, he ar- 
rived at length in the Eternal City. He mentions his arrival in this 
way :—“T was born on the 8th of March, 1797 ; until that date I had 
not existed.” “The contemplation of the antique,” M. Eugene Plon 
records, “ gradually made a profound impression on Thorwaldsen.” It 
did not manifest itself in sudden bursts of admiration in the manner of 
Southern natures. He remained for a while in a kind of ecstatic trance, 
seeing all he had to learn, and how much he must forget. Bishop 
Miinter, to whom Thorwaldsen had letters of introduction, and who 
formed a great affection for him, wrote home of him, that he was an 
excellent artist, and had much taste and sentiment, but was completely 
ignorant of everything except Art. He could not speak one word of 
Italian or French, and had not the smallest acquaintance with the ele- 
ments of history or mythology. Although his biographer cannot acquit 
Thorwaldsen of an extraordinary insensibility to everything that was 
not Art, he defends him against the accusation that he droned away 
the first years of his residence in Italy. M. Plon explains that before 
he reached Rome he produced with extreme facility and rapidity, and 
was always ready to work. In Rome doubts entered his mind, and 
these were his first progress. After the contemplation of so many c/cfs- 
@’ewuvre, he was more than ever conscious of his weakness. ‘Thence- 
forth, when he meditated an original work, he pondered his subject for 
a long time ;and it was only when his conception had taken a fairly 
definite shape, that he began to handle the clay. Because his hands 
were often idle, it must not be concluded that his mind was inactive. 
He would say, “The snow in my eyes is beginning to melt.” The early 
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time of Thorwaldsen's stay in Rome was, it should be remembered, a 
very troublous one ; yet through the great events that happened be- 
tween the beginning of 1798 and 1801, he progressed, and, it would 
seem, worked hard, ekirg out his pcor pension (under fifty pounds) by 
painting in the little figures in the English painter Wallis’s landscapes. 
Again and again he was struck with fever. The story of his first suc- 
cess in Rome is well told :— 

Thorwaldsen was a pensioner of the Acadcmy for six years. When 
he remembered that the three years during which he was entitled to 
receive a regular subvention were drawing to a close, he determined to 
compose an important work before leaving Rome. Thereupon he made 
the first model of a Jason, which has not been preserved. ‘This life- 
sized statue represented the hero as conqueror of the Dragon, covered 
with the Golden Fleece. It remained for a long time in the artist’s 
studio, where many people came to see it; but it made no strong im- 
pression, and the sculptor, disappointed with the failure of his work, 
broke it up with his own hand. This heroic figure had not occupied 
so many months of the artist’s time in vain. He had thought deeply 
over it; and although he had not succeeded in realizing all his concep- 
tion the first time, he was ready to begin again. Another Jason, of 
colossal proportions, was rapidly modelled. ‘This work would possibly 
have met with the same fate as the first, if Madame Frederique Brun, 
sister of Bishop Miinter, had not advanced the money to the artist to 
pay for the casting. The plaster cast was completed at the beginning 
of 1803. ‘This time the statue of Jason was /Ae event in Rome. The 
name of the artist was hardly known, but everybody was talking about 
his work, and the connoisseurs were unanimous in speaking of it as one 
of real merit. Canova exclaimed, “ There is a work in a new style, and 
great in treatment.” Even the severe Zoéga did not hesitate to give it 
his flattering approbation ; and this was the most delightful of the 
praises the artist heard. This success, however, threatened to remain 
sterile. ‘There was as complete an absence of orders as before. No- 
body thought of commanding the much-admired statue to be carved in 
marble. ‘Thorwaldsen’s purse was empty, and the Academy pension 
had been prolonged beyond every recognized limit. He must give up 
the idea of remaining any longer in Rome. After having put off his 
departure from week to week, he was bound to leave Italy, his heart 
full of sorrow at losing the promises of glory after one smile of fortune. 
The poor artist had packed his luggage, and it was upon the zv//urino 
at the door ; his casts and furniture had been sold. At the last moment 
his travelling companion, the sculptor Hagemann, came and told him 
that in consequence of some necessary formalities in the matter of pass- 
ports, their departure must be put off until the morrow. This accident 
was to change the future of Thorwaldsen. A few hours afterwards, the 
rich English banker, Thomas Hope, entered the studio, and struck with 
the grandeur of the Jason, asked what it would cost to be executed in 
marble. “Six hundred guineas,” the agitated sculptor answered, cling- 
ing toa last hope. “ ‘The price is not enough ; you mustghave at least 
eight hundred,” the generous amateur answered. A new phase in the 
life of Thorwaldsen is opened from this moment. He remains in Rome, 
not as a pensioner of the Academy, but as an independent artist, living 
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by his labour. From this day, fortune who had entered his home with 
the English banker no longer deserts him. It should be added that he 
will court her with constant endeavours and persevering toil. 

The life of Thorwaldsen includes episodes and traits on which it 
must be painful for a friendly biographer to dwell. In M. Eugéne Plon, 
Thorwaldsen finds a merciful judge as well as a generous critic. We 
know how the sculptor repaid the generosity of his first patron. Six- 
teen years after fortune entered the artist’s studio with Mr. Hope, and 
many years after two instalments of the commission had been paid, the 
Jason remained a neglected and unfinished work. Mr. Hope was com- 
pelled to adopt strong measures to obtain its completion. Nor in some 
of his private relations, more especially in his treatment of an English 
lady, was Thorwaldsen estimable. ‘Throughout his career, from the 
Copenhagen dockyard to the noblest se/os of Rome, and to his tri- 
umphant return to his own country, the Danish artist was covered with 
kindnesses. He who had left Copenhagen a poor unknown boy, son 
of a figure-head carver, returned to find his cowzer¢ laid at the table of 
the King g. M. Plon’s description of the artist returned to Rome at the 
height of his glory, is full of charming bits. Thorwaldsen, Horace 
Vernet and Mendelssohn, contemplating an English beauty at a ball, 
is a good subject for a picture The sculptor’ s final return to his native 
land was one of those splendid national tributes to genius with which 
the pen of Hans Christian Andersen, himself venerated by every citizen 
of Copenhagen, has familiarized us. As the noble old man, his fine 
face framed in silver hair, presented himself at the balcony of the Char- 
lottenborg Palace amidst the acclamations of his countrymen, he said, 
smiling, “One might imagine we were in Rome — that I was the Pope, 
and that I was about to give the benediction, wdi et ordi, from St. 
Peter's.” ‘Thorwaldsen has been generally accused of parsimony, es- 
pecially in his lattg days. On this head his biographer, who has 
been at the pains of getting all his information at the fountain-head, 
observes — 

Although his economical habits had in his later years degenerated 
into parsimony, ‘Thorwaldsen was always ready to give liberally to the 
unfortunate. Shallow people have been able to accuse him of avarice, 
m with an appearance of truth; but those who are acquainted with the 
e secrets of his life energetically repel the accusation. The old man was 
undoubtedly heard obstinately haggling over the price of a pair of slip- 
pers, and he would stoop with difficulty to pick a button from the 
ground ; but let a poor womar be trotting off from his door delighted 
with his bounty, and let it occur to him t that the poor creature’s manner 
and appearance manifest at a second glance a deeper misery than he 
had perceived at first, and he could call her back, and give her another 
handful of crowns. 

M. Plon’s account of Thorwaldsen’s last years, especially of his last 
visit to Copenhagen, is drawn from material carefully collected in Den- 
mark, from the people or descendants of people who were familiar with 
the sculptor. , His sudden death at the theatre on the evening of the 
day when the Baroness de Stamper drew him away from his unfinished 
bust of Luther, is minutely described, together with the royal pomp 
which accompanied him to the grave. M. Plon has written a full and 
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graceful biography of a man of graceful genius. The work will, we 
doubt not, speedily make its appearance in an English form. 

M. I. Gaillard’s drawings of ‘Thorwaldsen’s important works are 
finely and delicately executed.— Zhe Atheneum. 





On the Heights: A Novel. By Berthold Auerbach. ‘Translated by 
Fanny Elizabeth Bunnétt. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1868. 


THE conviction we expressed in the course of an uncommonly long 
review On the Heights (The Round Table, No. 125, June 15, 1867), that 
it was above the comprehension of the ordinary novel reader, was in 
fact what is known as “too good” to be popular, is still so strong as to 
leave a strong feeling of surprise that such demand can exist for it as 
to justify the production of the very tasteful volume in which its new 
publishers have seen fit to embody it. It has, it is true, quite “story” 
enough to satisfy the large class of novel readers whose natural diet is 
made up of such productions as Norzwod, or Miss Braddon’s, or Mr. 
Yates’s novels, works whose perusal — whatever their productions may 
have done — entails upon the reader no unwonted exercise of thought. 
But it is to a very different class, we should think, that Ox the Lhights, 
must appeal — to those who will study it as they would study //amZ7, 
or Ziust; and by such certainly the new edition will be fully apprecia- 
ted. We regret to have to add that the translation is neither that of 
Dr. Max Schlesinger, of London, nor that of Mr. Bayard ‘Taylor, both 
of which were at one time promised, in a manner ; but the one whose 
atrocities of grammar and construction we had to censure when speak- 
ing of Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt’s edition,— and these, so far as we can 
judge from the collation of certain test passages which we happen to 
remember, remain entirely unameliorated — extremely discreditable 
blemishes.—7%e Round Tabk. e 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


On the Heights. A Novel. By Berthold Auerbach. 12 mo. pp. 544. 
Cloth. Post-paid price, $2. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

Inez. By Augusta J. Evans, Author of Beulah and St. Limo, New 
Edition. 12 mo. Extra Cloth. Post-paid price, $1.75. New 
York: W. I. Pooley. 
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The Readable Dictionary: or, Topical and Synonymic Lexicon. ‘The 
useful Terms of the English Language classified by subject, and 
arranged according to Affinities of Meaning ; with Etymologies, 
Definitions and Illustrations. 8 vo. 1-2 roan. Post-paid price, 
$1.50. New York: A. 5S. Barnes & Co. 

The Republic of Liberia: \ts Geography, Climate, Soil and Productions, 
with a History of its early Settlement. Compiled by G. S. Stock- 
well. 12 mo. Cloth. Post-paid price, $1.25. New York: A. 
S. Barnes & Co. 

ftaly. (Rome and Naples.) By H. Taine. Translated by John Du- 
rand. 8vo. Cloth. $2.00. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 

Thelyths of the New World. An Essay on the Symbolism and My- 
thology of the Red Race of America. «By David G. Brinton, A. 
M., M. D., Member of the Hist. Soc. of Pa., Corresp. Member Am. 
Ethnological Soc., etc. 8 vo. Cloth. $2.50. New York: Ley- 
poldt & Holt. 

Ekkoes from Kentucky. By Petroleum V. Nasby, etc. Bein a Perfect 
Record ov the Ups, Downs, and Experiences ov the Dimocrisy, 
durin the eventful year 1867, ez seen by a Naturalized Kentuck- 
ian. Illustrated by Thomas Nast. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Meditations on the Actual State of Christianity, and on the Attacks which 
are now being made upon it. Psy M. Guizot. Translated under the 
Superintendence of the Author. New York: Charles Scribner 
& Co. 

The Massacre of St. Bartholomew. By Henry White. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 

Albert Hastings ; ®A Novel. By Mrs. Mary S. Whitaker, of New Or- 
leans.@New York: Blelock & Co. 

Life in the West ; or, Stories of the Mississippi Valley. By N.C. Meeker. 
New York: S. R. Welles. 

The Spirit of Seventy-Six; or, The Coming* Woman. A Prophetic 
Drama. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Tales from the Diary of a Sister of Mercy. By C. M. Brame. New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society. 

The Lost Galleon, and other Tales. By F. Bret Harte. San Francisco: 
Towne & Bacon. : 

Stella, By Elbridge Jefferson Cutler. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

The White Rose. By G. J. Whyte Melville. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 

Landmarks of History. By Miss Yonge. New York: Leypoldt & 
Holt. 

en Photographs of Charles Dickens's Readings. Taken from life by 
Kate Field. Boston: Loring. 

Sooner or Later. By Shirley Brooks. ‘New York: Harper & Bros. 
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Sacred Allegories. By the Rev. W. Adams, M. A. New York: Pott 
& Amery. 

The Chimney Corner. By Christopher Crowfield (Mrs. Stowe). Bos- 
ton: ‘Ticknor & Fields. 

Mozart: a Biographical Sketch. From the German of Heribert Rau. 
3y E. R. Sill. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 

The Pupils of St. Fohn the Divine. By C. M. Yonge, Author of Zhe 
fleir of Redelyffe. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Andreas Hofer: An Historical Novel. By L. Muhlbach. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Lady Alice: or The New Una. A Novel. 1 vol., 8 vo., paper, 50 cts. 

“Ecce Homo.” By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. New York: 
Geo. Routledge & Sons. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
From W. E. C. WArRison, Baltimore. 
The Marriage Verdict, By Alexander Dumas. Peterson’s People’s 
Edition, 8vo. pp. 158. 50 cents. 
Old Mortality. By Sir Walter Scott. 8vo. pp. 124. 20 cents. 
Mughy Function, and Dr. Marigold’s Prescription. By Charles Dickens. 
S8vo. pp. 109g. 25 cents. 





MISCELLANY, 


Jupy’s RECREATIONS IN SCIENCE.—Gcography.— Europe is equally 
and impartially divided into a variety of States, each of which is 
thoroughly contented with itself and its neighbors, a fact eminently con- | 
ducive to the profound and universal peace that now prevails. Count 
3ISMARCK, the Emperor Napo.eon, and the Russian Government have, 
by their mild policy and self-sacrifice, deserved the blessings of the 
whole continent. 
The climate of Europe is as temperate as GeorGE CRUIKSHANK him- 
self. It is, however, occasionally cold in Lapland, and such a thing as 
extreme heat has been known in South Spain. 
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The fauna of Europe consists of birds of prey, such as the Austrian 
and French eagles. ‘The Russian Bear and the British Lion abound. 
Horses are found at TarreRsALL’s Rotten Row, and the steppes of 
Russian Tartary: for full description of the latter see the celebrated 
essay, Menken on the Wild Horse. Pulls and bears are plentiful at 
the various stock-exchanges, and great bores abound in every civilised 
country. 

Asia was supposed by an eminent geographer to be 7,000 miles long, 
but on measuring it he found it 300 miles short. This continent con- 
tains a large quantity of mineral riches, as we are informed by those 
industrious people, the Asia Miners. The celebrated mines of “ Ormus 
and of Ind” are now Ormus-t exhausted, and beh-ind those of Brazil. 
Asia contains many mighty deserts, the chief of which is called Gobi, 
because nobody goes by it if they can help it. 

India is a vast country, containing so many towns ending in Abad 
and Pore, that we might almost fancy that the natives are a bad and 
poor people. 

The principal bay in India is called Bom-bay, and a fleet of ships, 
called cal-cutters, ply between there and England. 

India abounds in rich vegetation: the pagoda tree is especially plen- 
tiful, and ru-peas (sce Professor Ru-pEaNny) are grown extensively, The 
country teems with wild animals, but the natives have been very suc- 
cessful in taming them, as instances of which, lions abound in Indian 
society, and every native prince has a tiger behind his carriage. 

Afghanistan adjoins India: it is a fine country, abounding in des- 
erts, wild beasts, robbers, and revolutions. The natives of Afghanistan 
are called Affghanders, and the females Affgheese. (N. B.—This is 
not generally known.) 

Among the Tartars horse-tails are used as symbols of authority, as 
the warlike chiefs consider it enhances their horse-tail appearance. 
(See Bayarp QaiLer’s Jails of Tartary.) 

China and Japan are often classed together, though it is difficult to 
get them at the same shop. ? 

Japan is a fine territory, but the Russians wouldn’t like to annex it. 
Oh, dear no! not for ALEXANDER. The Japanese make cotton, silk, 
treaties, and disturbances, and occasionally war. ‘They have two prin- 
cipal ports, exports and imports. ‘The chief animals are the ty-possum 
and ty-coon, but both are scarce. Read the native account, Aye/- 
flokatamshimuba in the original: you will find it immensely interesting. 

Africa is separated from Asia by Lesseps’ canal, the new cut to India. 
All the natives of Africa are men and brothers, with the exception of 
females, who are as a general rule women and sisters. ‘The worship of 
GoLLy prevails throughout this vast continent. The Mountains of the 
Moon are somewhere in the undiscovered part: here exist a kind of 
learned sorceresses, known as Moon-shes. Madder gascar is so called 
from the universal lunacy of its inhabitants. ‘The Barbary States are 
very extensive ; the greater part of Africa is in some barbarous state. 
The Moors are more civilized than their neighbors. Their motto is 
“There’s nothing like (Morocco) leather.” The inhabitants of the 
Great Desert are called Bedouins, and are governed by Sheiks*; but 
they are a sheik-y nation, and must always be-doing mischief. Rain 
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seldom comes down in Egypt, but still seldomer has it been known to 
goup. Dahomey is too horrible a place to describe, and as for Abys- 
sinia — I think we hear quite enough of that. 

America is a vast continent stretching N. and S. The whole of this 
slice of the world should be considered politically as belonging to the 
United States. The latter nation is real Pumpkins! Some! In power 
and extent it whollops creation (sce Description of America, by Jona- 
THAN BraG). It consists of grandiferous cities, back woods, cl’arings, 
mighty lo-cations, and boundless perairies. ‘The animals are ’possums, 
’coons, b’ars, buffalers, and other critters. Locomotion is carried on by 
means of real busters of steamboats and powerful GrorGe FRANCIS 
Trains. The Andes run right slick through America, the principal 
being ANDY JOHNSON. Mexico is a land of volcanoes, which, like the 
inhabitants, are always breaking out. The government is a chronic 
revolution, founded on anarchy. The same may be said of all the gov- 
ernments of S. America. They are always having frightful civil wars, 
but, according to latest advices, there are still a few people left. 

Oceanica, the fifth quarter of the globe, consists principally of islands, 
most of which were discovered by Cook and his intrepid excursionists. 
Australia contains Victoria, and, at the present moment, Vicrorta’s son 
as well. The natives of Van Dieman’s Land are going quite into a 
Tas-mania about him. The religion of the Australian natives consists 
of the worship of rum. Corroborees and other robberies are very fre- 
quent. Most of the other island nations are but little known. The 
chief is Wongaree-bongeree-bang. ‘The natives have various ways of 
cooking their missionaries. ‘The ordinary costume is an eye-glass and 
a pair of knickerbockers. 

There, don’t say you know nothing about geography !— Fudy. 





THE Crown ImpertaL: A LEGEND.—At this time of the year, when 
soon — 
“. ... bright April showers 
Will bid again the fresh green leaves expand ; 
And May, light floating in a cloud of flow’rs, 
Will cause thee to re-bloom with magic hand.” * — 


at such an approaching time, when the beautiful “air-woven children 
of light” f will charm us all, we—all of us too—love to think of flowers 
as something full of life and light. They bring back to our minds old 
stories of our childhood, when 


“ Buttercups and daisies, 
All the pretty flowers ” 





* Robert Millhouse. 

+ G. H. Lewes, Sva-Side Studies, ed. 1860, p. 248. He seems to have adapted it 
from Moleschott (Licht und Leben, 1856, p. 29), who says: “ Blumen, Blatter, Friichte 
sind also aus Luft gewebte Kinder des Lichts ”"—flowers, leaves, fruit, are therefore 
air-woven children of light. There is also an analogous idea in Riickert’s fine poem. 
“ Die sterbende Blume” (the dying flower), so beautifully translated by Prof. Blackie, 
It occurs in the eighth verse :— 


“Wie aus Duft und Glanz gemischt 
Du mich schufst, dir dank’ ich’s heut.” 
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were our dear friends and playmates. Thus I have lately thought of a 
pretty legend I once heard about that stately flower, the crown impe- 
rial, when a child in the North of Germany. This legend has reference 
to the six pearl-like drops which hang in each drooping bell of it ; and 
although most readers will remember the proud lily itself, which was 
introduced from Constantinople into England about three hundred 
years ago, I cannot refrain from quoting dear old Gerafde, whose de- 
scriptions of flowers are as happily worded as Dampier’s descriptions 
of exotic fruits, which latter seem to me unrivalled :— 

“This rare and strange Plant,” writes that most graceful herbalist, 
“is called in Latine Corona Jmperialis and Lilium Byzantinum. .... 
The floures grow at the top of the stalke, incompassing it round, in 
form of an Imperiall Crowne (whereof it took his name),* hanging their 
heads downward as it were bels ; in colour it is yellowish ; or to give 
you the true colour, which by words otherwise cannot be expressed, if 
you lay sap berries in steep in faire water for the space of two houres, 
and mix a little saffron in that infusion, and lay it upon paper, it sheweth 
the perfect colour to limne or illumine the fleure withall. ‘The back 
side of the said floure is streaked with purplish lines, which dcth greatly 
set forth the beauty thereof. In the bottom of each of these bels there 
is placed $ixe drops of most clear shining sweet water, in taste like 
sugar, resembling in shew faire, orient pearls ; the which drops if you 
take them away, there do immediately appear the like: notwithstand- 
ing if they may be suffered to stand still in the floure according to his 
own nature, they will never fall away, no not if you stike the plant 
untill it be broken.”—Gerarde’s //rébaé/, Johnson's ed. 1636, pp. 
201-202. 

What a happy expression these “faire orient pearls” is! Their 
singular presence and appearance, too, form the theme of my legend. 
Tradition, that sweet deceiver, says that these tear like drops did not 
exist in the crown imperial formerly. ‘The flower was white — not of 
that peculiar dark flesh colour deepened with blushes, as it now adorns 
our gardens. The “ bels” stood upright and opened their pure silvery 
calices to the refreshing dews of heaven, slightly and gracefully pro- 
tected by the emerald leaves above them. A bright majestic flower! 
Thus it stood in full glory in the garden of Gethsemane where our 
Saviour was wont to walk in silent meditation. My legend says, He 
loved flowers ; and when He walked through the garden after sunset, 
the flowers bowed their fair heads before Him, and adored Him, like 
all other things in heaven and earth. One evening He retired from 
the crowd that was following Him, and wended His steps to His fa- 
vourite walk ; and all the fragrant heads, bells and crowns, bent their 
“air-woven” beauty before Him. No, not all! The proud lily, of 
which my legend makes mention, would not bend her majestic head. 
She felt that she was beautiful, more beautiful than all her stately sis- 
ters round her. But the Lord stood still, and that bright clear eye of 
His rested on her majestic form. Could she resist?) The proud flower 
bent her silvery bells, and deep blushes spread over them. Still the 
Lord’s eye was upon her. Deeper and deeper the blushes, “Ae ded/s 


* In German it is also called Aa/serkrone. 
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bending deeper and deeper too. Then repentance seized her proud 
heart, and tears stood in her eyes — those “ faire orient pearls” we all 
know. 

The morning returned. All flowers opened their petals afresh. But 
the majestic lily, once pure and white, was still standing covered with 
blushes, and the tears of shame and repentance were still in her eyes. 
Thus she st#l blossoms in silent beauty — and thus ends my legend. 
—Notes and Queries. 





TO MY NOSE. 


Knows he, who never took a pinch, 
Nosey, the pleasure thence which flows ? 
Knows he the titillating joy 

That my nose knows? 


O Nose! I am as proud of thee 

As any mountain of its snows ; 

I gaze on thee and feel that pride 
A Roman knows. 





Tue ladies have, for the last eighteen centuries, enjoyed special 
privileges during leap year. In an ancient Saxon law it is enacted: 
“ Albeit, as often as leape yeare dothe occure, the women holdeth 
prerogative over the menne in matter of courtsing, love, and mattri- 
monee, so that when the ladie proposeth it shall not be lawful for 
menne to say her nea, but shall receive her proposall in all good 
courtesie.” 





Dor&’s New Picrures.—A morning in Gustave Doré’s a@éedicr is a 
treat a prince might envy. The truth expressed in the adage, that the 
poet is born, not made, applies with equal if not greater force to the 
painter. No amount of mere acquirements will enable a man to write 
poetry who has not received the gift of song. ‘The poet enters, how- 
ever, on his vocation with but little extraneous help. With the painter 
it is otherwise. He must go through a laborious and expensive course 
of study in order to acquire the méchanigue of his art before he can 
stand beside the poet as an interpreter of nature, before he can ade- 
quately give expression to the conceptions of his imagination. It: is 
not every eye which can detect the peculiar excellence of the great 
artist’s work. Admiration may be excited in the highest degree, and 
yet the subject of it may be unable to detect where the charm lies. 
This is especially the case in regard to that department of the art of 
painting in which the chief influence upon the mind of the beholder is 
derived from color. No man in modern times has unfolded so fully or 
with so much magnificence as Gustave Doré the glories and mysteries 
of color. No one can dispute that his works are among the noblest 
and most beautiful illustrations which could be given of modern genius 
in art. As you stand in his a¢elier you are amazed by the versatility of 
his genius. You cannot rank him with the cass/gues, and still less with 
the réa/istes,—he is rather an eclectic, holding a middle station be- 
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tween them. But I must explain that the object of my visit was to con- 
vey to your readers a faint idea of the ‘out ensemble which will meet 
their eye at the exhibition to take place in London during the present 
season, of some of Gustave Doré’s chéf-d’euvres which exhibition will 
be held under the direction of Messrs. James Liddle Fairless, and 
Mr. G. L. Beeforth. The place chosen in the German Gallery, 
New Bond Street, which I only fear may prove too small a space 
for the wealth of productions which have entirely absorbed M. Doré’s 
attention for several months past for the purpose of imparting 
a complete idea of his talent to the British public, of whose judgment 
and artistic taste I may tell you in confidence he has a much higher 
opinion than that of his own countrymen. 

The leading feature of this exhibition will consist of a magnificent 
allegorical subject representing “The Triumph of Christianity, or 
the Downfall of Paganism,’— a composition admirably suited for the 
display of M. Dore’s remarkable imaginative faculty, and which for 
sublimity of conception and grandeur of effect will command general 
admiration. ‘The picture may be said to consist of two distinct phases. 
The central figure in the upper section stands the Saviour, holding a 
cross, the figure almost lost in a flood of glory, encircled by winged 
angels and by the glorified spirits of the redeemed. In the presence 
of the Christian Revelation, Paganism sinks to the deepest abyss of 
darkness and oblivion. On the left, as it were, of the lower section of 
the picture, Africa, with her heathen gods, the bull Apis and his adepts ; 
towards the centre Asia, and the god Dagon ; the Babylonish divinities 
Baal, Nimrod, the Assyrian bulls, the gods of India, are all precipitated 
into the boundless sea of gloom and shame. Jupiter and the Grecian 
divinities recede in the distance on the right, and on the left the gods 
of the North, Thor, Odin, &c., and the Druid priesthood, gradually 
vanish from sight. To give an idea of the splendor of the coloring dis- 
played in the jewelled adornments, the gold-worked vestments, the hel- 
mets, and the various insignia— if I may use the expression — of these 
heathen divinities and their attendant priesthood, would require a pen 
dipped in the gorgeous colors of the great master’s palette. But this is 
not the only work preparing for London. ‘There is a splendid compo- 
sition from Milton, which, though as yet unfinished, bears the impress 
of great genius. The angels, after their victory over Satan, spend one 
night on earth to contemplate the battle-field. The conquered in mil- 
lions lie heaped on the broad plains of earth, now lost in the dark 
shadow of eternal night. The hosts of white-winged angels crowd an 
eminence from whence in the calm majesty of power they look down on 
the slain. Day is breaking, and the first roseate hues of morning . 
flush their ethereal forms.- This picture is destined to have a tremen-’ ” 
dous success. 

But many and various are the subjects intended for London. There 
is a wonderful painting: Several Carthusian monks in their white robes ~ 
occupying the stalls of their convent chapel, listening to mass. ‘The 
subject handled with less genius would be monotonous in the extreme, 
but Doré’s brush has made of it a most startling and characteristic pic- 
ture of convent life. Most of the monks are old men ; many of them 
appear stupefied by their long seclusion, others are absorbed in devo- 
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tion, others, again, are asleep. In strong contrast to these is the cen- 
tral figure of this long row of aged ascetics, a young man, the beauty 
and refinement of whose features at once mark him as of a different 
race from his companions. ‘There is sorrow, love, regret,— nay, more, 
hopeless dismay in every line of his countenance. In a moment of 
despair and disgust he has turned his back on the world, and its joys 
and its loves, and rushed into the convent. The door has closed on 
him forever, but whether he there found peace is the question. Cer- 
tainly his rash act has proved an utter failure. I regret that this pic- 
ture has little chance of appearing in England, as Count de Nieuerkerque 
has marked it for his sa/ov in Paris ; but you must not complain. You 
may — I cannot promise — have a wonderful portrait, the only one he 
has ever executed, of Patti. It is life-size and life like. He has cer- 
tainly idealized the spoilt child of song ; but the likeness is perfect. She 
stands in white drapery, her hands crossed on her handkerchief,— for 
all ornament a crimson rose, ferd in her dark chevelure. 

For London there is a large picture, “ Beggars in a Street at Seville” ; 
only if the children of Spanish beggars are a tithe as lovely as here 
depicted, princes may envy their possession. A setting sun, seen 
athwart a pine forest (strongly recalling Danby’s effect of red sunlight), 
three Alpine views, wonderful in the contrast of valleys half veiled, the 
rising mists, and the sunlit rocks which bound the horizon; three 
Spanish subjects,—one a Spanish lady and her duenna, having her 
fortune told by a Gitano ; a second, the same lovely Sevillana and her 
hideous duenna ascending the steps of an old cathedral, distributing 
alms to the poor, who bend low as she passes; and the third, “ Ves- 
pers”: groups of southern beauties, shrouded in their lace mantillas, 
kneeling on the cathedral floor absorbed in prayer or gossip. There 
are some Biblical subjects, of which one is sure to command a tremen- 
dous price. ‘The subject is “Gideon and the Camels Halting.” While 
the animals lap the water, the Israelitish chief watches with anxiety for 
the promised omen. The water in this picture is something wonderful. 
It is clear, but strewn with green weeds ; gleams of scarlet light — for 
the sun is fast setting,— streak its even surtace ; this gorgeous light is 
seen through the crowd of camels and the groups of Jewish warriors. 
The coloring recalls that of the marvellous Claude Lorraine, in the 
Doria Palace at Rome ; and yet the subject is treated with something 
of the mystic fancy of Turner. Altogether it is a wonderful picture. It 
may interest you to know that M. Dore is not a painter only, but an 
admirable musician. He receives on Sunday evenings at his private 
- residence. Lately, Gueymard and an artist whose name escapes me, 
were executing a duo from “Guillaume ‘Tell,’ from memory, therefore 
without music. M. Doré improvised an accompaniment on his violin, 
which, if he were not the painter he is, would have won for him the 
rank of a true musician. Dy res/e, like all men of genius, he commands 


“your sympathy at once by the rare and exceeding simplicity of his man- 





ner_and the cordial frankness of his reception. I forgot to mention 
that among the drawings ev grisaille which M. Doré will exhibit at the 
German Gallery will be the original sketches of the well-known ascent of 
the Matterhorn, which proved fatal to Lord Hubert Douglas and his 
three friends, as weli as of the frightful accident, with the engravings 
from which you are familiar. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Times of Refreshing. By a Member of the Bar. 
yes of St. Mark. By the Author of Pupils of St. ohn, and The Hair 
of Radcliffe. 


Bap Worps. An opposition periodical to Good Words. 
*,* To form one Portable Pocket Volume, alphatetically arranged for immediate 
reference. Part I., with all the Bad Words from A to D will be ready on 
April 1st. The Trade should apply early. 


THE HUGUENOTS IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND being the particulars of an 
Operatic Tour by SiGNOR MARIO, embellished with a fine portrait of 
himself as RAouu. 

Lessons of the Middle Ages. By a Maiden Lady. 

Fugitive Poems. With Notes on Fly Leaves by H. WALKER. 

The Cope and the Chasuble. Being a few Censerble Remarks on Ritual- 
ism. By an Arch Deacon. Fourth Edition. 

Thoughts for the Sole: or The Good Catholic’s Manual of Fish dinners 
during Lent. By FaTHer Orr. 

“Go, Father, and fare worse.” 

St. Peter's. A New Roman Catholic Magazine in opposition to Mr. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’s S¢. Paul's. 

THE Horse: How to Keep him with a view to Eating him. Recipes 
for so feeding him that he shall taste like either Turtle, or Venison, 
or Beef, or Wild Ducks, &c., &c. To purchasers: so/d by all Book- 
sellers. Also by the same Author — 

Tue Zepra, and How to make him into a nice Stripe Supper. Also, 
by the same Author — 

Tue Donkey: With a Portrait of the Gentleman who asks for the 
above-mentioned books.— Punch. 





“Hear! Hear!”—“ Dr. H. R. Situ, of Louisville, claims to have 
established the truth of the theory that animals found in the Mammoth 
Caves of Kentucky are not only without a trace of the optic nerve, but 
are also destitute of the sense of hearing.” —American Paper. 


In old Kentucky’s Mammoth Caves, 
All things that owe their birth and rearing 
To those recesses, dark as graves, 
Are born without the sense of hearing. 
With such strange sounds one’s ears are torn, 
I sometimes think it had been lucky 
Had I within your shade been born, 
Oh, Mammoth Caverns of Kentucky ! 


When men on politics declaim, 

And yet know naught at all about ’em, 
And prose for hours in language tame, 

Or, having strong opinions, shout ’em ; 
When at all Governments on earth 

They rush in manner run-a- mucky, 
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I wish that you had given me birth, 
Oh, Mammoth Caverns of Kentucky! 


At concerts where the public’s pets 
Sing CLaRIBEL’s unmeaning twaddle, 
Or where shrill school-girls shriek duets 
In tones that pierce the thickest noddle, 
Or when a solo on a horn 
Some youth attempts, less skilled than plucky, 
I wish I had in you been born, 
Oh, Mammoth Caverns of Kentucky! 


And when my better-half begins 
Her catalogue of wrongs domestic, 
And makes the measure of my sins 
Acatalectic anapestic: 
I love you well, my precious wife, 
But sometimes I do wish, my ducky, 
That I could say I first saw life 
In Mammoth Caverns of Kentucky. 


So many sounds one’s hearing vex, 
Loud, long, lugubrious, deep, or shrilly, 
And with discordant noise perplex 
One’s brains, until they drive one silly ; 
That oft I cry, “ How blest is he, 
How far beyond his fellows lucky, 
Who boasts his natal spot to be 
The Mammoth Caverns of Kentucky ! ”— Fudy. 





A WELL-TIMED joke is often as useful in dispelling embarrassment as 
the soft answer in turning away wrath. An instance occurred lately at 
Paris on the occasion of the marriage of Mdlle. de B After the 
ceremony had been performed and the party had adjourned to the 
Mairie to affix their signatures, the crowd was so great that in the crush 
the bride had the misfortune to upset the inkstand over her white satin 
dress. Great was the dismay at the occurrence, when Count G " 
who was present, gave a happy turn to the incident by remarking, “ Mais 
c’est tout naturel. Aussitot que Mademoiselle est arrivée au port, elle 
a jeté Pancre.”—Once a Week. 








QUEEN’S ENGLISH — NOT KING’S. 


Paris, St. Crispin. 

My DEAREST BEATRICE,—We arrived here on Monday all serene, our 
scheme having been well carried out. Paris is awfully jolly. The 
scarcity of lodgings is all bosh. It is out of my power to give you a 
graphic description of the Exposition, which is something marvellous 
and a decided success. Our country is not well represented in pictures, 
few being noteworthy. How idiotic not to have sent better! However, 
our prestige in water-colours is sustained. The pet utterance, “They 
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do these things better in France,” frequently crops up with us, but is 
not applicable to artistic matters. The French landscapes are less ef- 
fect:ve than ours, and their portraits are not so realistic. Such lots of 
lovely China, for which you know my weakness! On my return I am 
going in for Wedgwood, although my taste will be pooh-poohed. On 
leaving the “ Palatial labyrinth” the first day we were completely sold. 
It was indeed hard lines, for not a cab was to be found, and we had to 
trudge in the rain and through the mud for miles. What a sell it was! 
How I longed for our little trap! We pounced upon our new curate in 
the act of scrutinising the copes, chasubles, and church ornaments. 
Notwithstanding his antecedents and reticence, his proclivities are ob- 
vious — not that there is anything yet abnormal in his proceedings. 
By-the-way, ritual is not likely to be stamped out. Think of our travel- 
ling with the Crofts on their wedding tour! They were spooning 
awfully. How strange that a fast girl should marry such a muff! It 
seems she has made a mull of it. They were great fun. We fell in 
also with the Gordon gifls with their aunt, in splendid get-ups ; their 
bonnets were stunning. A man of the party was sweet upon Clara. 
What gushing girls they are! We have almost done Paris already ; for 
the governor, who knows a thing or two, has a speciality for lionising. 
He has many a good dodge, and has forked out well ; so we have en- 
joyed ourselves immensely, and are indeed intensely happy. We are 
not due till Saturday week, but he has elected to return, 27@ Dover, 
sooner ; so we may put in an appearance on the Friday. We spied 
poor Benson one day at a distance, looking seedy. He has long been 
going to the bad, and I fear has come to grief. Short dresses are now 
an institution. Thanks many for your sensational letter. 
Your affectionate 
ZILLAH. 
—Notes and Queries. 

A MAN HIS OWN GRANDFATHER.—The following remarkable coinci- 
dence will be read with interest:— Sometime since it was announced 
that a man at Titusville, Pennsylvania, committed suicide for the 
strange reason that he had discovered that he was his own grandfather. 
Leaving a dying statement explaining this singular circumstance, we 
will not attempt to unravel it, but give his own explanation of the mix- 
ed-up condition of his kinsfolk in his own words. He says: “I mar- 
ried a widow who had a grown-up daughter. My father visited our 
house very often, fell in love with my step-daughter, and married her. 
So my father became my son-in-law, and my step-daughter my mother, 
because she was my father’s wife. Some time afterwards my wife gave 
birth to a son ; he was my father’s brother in-law, and my uncle, for he 
was the brother of my stepmother. My father’s wife —z. ¢, my step- 
daughter — had also a son ; he was, of course, my brother, and in the 
mean time my grand child, for he was the son of my daughter. My 
wife was my grandmother, because she was my mother’s mother. I 
was my wife’s husband and the grandchild at the same time. And as 
the husband of a person’s grandmother is his grandfather, I was my 
own grandfather.” After this logical conclusion we are not surprised 
that the unfortunate man should have taken refuge in oblivion. It was 
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the most married family and the worst mixed that we ever heard of 
To unravel such an entangling alliance could not have resulted other- 
wise than in an aberration of mind and subsequent suicide.— Aont- 
gomery Mail. 





ExcavaTIONS AT RoME.— Some interesting antiquarian discoveries 
have been recently made on the site of the Palace of the Caesars, where 
Signor Rosa, who directs the excavations for his Majesty the Emperor 
of the French, has found the base of what appears to have been an 
altar, bearing an interesting inscription, stating that it was erected by 
“Cneius Domitius Calvinvs,” who twice filled the Consular dignity in 
the years B.C. 53 and 4o, and who employed the treasures granted to 
him by the Senate, after his suppression of the Iberian insurrection in 
the reign of Augustus, towards the decoration of the imperial edifices 
on the Palatine. From this relic having been found close to the base- 
ment of the Temple of Jupiter Victor, raised at the close of the Social 
War by Fabius Maximus, B.c. 80, it is possible’ that it stood before the 
statue of that divinity. In another part of Rome, on the site of the 
Emporium, between the foot of the Aventine and the Tiber, Signor 
Visconti has brought to light numerous masses of rich ancient coloured 
marbles, some bearing dates of the time of Domitian.—JA/orning Post. 





QUERIES FOR THE “ FISHERIES COMMISSIONERS.” 
(By Fudy’s own 1ZAAK WAI TON.) 


Can the “skate” be ever considered anything but a-n-ice fish? 

Did “herrings” originally come from Erin’s Isle? and, if so, could 
they by any chance have been the first “ finny’uns ”? 

Can “whipping” a stream account in any way for the wails of the 
ocean, or the sighs of the sea? 

Would speculating in the “Bank” of Newfoundland be necessarily a 
fishy transaction ? 

In numbering the “ova” of some fish at millions, is not their fecun- 
dity rather “ ova-rated?” 

Say that—as is often the case—fish were utilized as manure ; would 
it take only 160 “perch” for an acre of land? 

Is it a matter of surprise that a whale generally ends in “ blubber?” 

Are fishes’ scales subject to the supervision of the Inspector of 
Weights and Measures, and are their “gills” of imperial measure ? 

Is the ultimate “fin” of a fish called the “ finis ?” 

Would it be etiquette to tell a “native” to “shell out?” 

Is there a West-end agent for “ Billingsgate sauce,” and how much is 
it per bottle? 

Give reasons for the existence of the very binding “claws” in the 
Crab and Lobster Fishery Act? 

How is it that the “net” takings of the fisherman are always in re- 
ality his “ gross” takings? 

Describe the class of fish which are caught by coro-nets. 

May a group of sperm whales be considered a “ school for candle?” 

The pike is often called “jack ;” is this second term used for the 
sake of giving the pike a handle (to its name)? 
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THE following extract is a translation from a Turkish paper publish- 
ed in London, called the M/uchdir, the Organ of the “ Young Turkey ” 
party. We clip it from one of our English exchanges.—Zds. Mew Ee- 
lectic. 

Tue Koran Nor OpposED TO CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT.— 
“ Now be it known that the most glorious Koran has said :— Let all 
Mussulmans hold fast to the rope of the law, and, separating not from 
one another, be united and agreed ;’ and such a union is called a na- 
tion, and he protecting such a nation a ruler or a leader, and that pro- 
tection, government. And the Koran has commanded the Mussul- 
mans possessing such a government to be loyal, saying —‘ Obey the 
holy law and obey your rulers; that is, those who obey the law.’ 
Furthermore, the Koran has commanded rulers and kings to be trust- 
worthy, just, and righteous, and to take counsel. Behold, then, such 
are the principles of government which our religion has laid down. 
The duties of the ruler and the ruled cannot be adverse to these. 
Therefore, making allowance for the differences of administration re- 
quired by change of time and circumstances, we conclude that any in- 
stitution which is not opposed to these principles of government, that 
is to say, to obedience, unity, and the duties of trustworthiness, justice, 
rectitude, and taking counsel together, if Mussulmans should think it 
good, will be good in the eyes of God. ‘What the faithful think good, 
is good before God.’ The latitude of these injunctions has been the 
cause that the caliphs and kings of Islam have governed by means of 
institutions suited to their time and circumstances ; so that if we look 
at Mohammedan histories with an unprejudiced eye, we see that gov- 
ernment was carried on by means of upwards of twenty kinds of arrange- 
ments. This is not saying that we approve of every institution selected 
by the Muslim kings, but of those only do we speak which were intro- 
duced by the just and the wise, and approved of by those learned in the 
law (ulema sheriat). 

Now, from the administration of four caliphs (may God be pleased 
with them !), it is known that they ruled with the aid of a council cho- 
sen from the possessors of wisdom, that they protected liberty, and that 
they attended to affairs with their own hands and eyes. They also 
adopted and made good use of any good institutions they saw in other 
countries ; and thus they flooded the world with justice... .. 

In short, every wise and learned Muslim ruler, well weighing the 
generation in which he lived, governed by means of institutions in ac- 
cordance with the time and circumstances. How often, as we find re- 
corded in history, have Tunis and Algiers been administered accord- 
ing to the principles of a republic ; and at this day Muscat is ruled ac- 
cording to the principles of republicanism. 

Let us look at our generation, then, what times we live in, where we 
are, and in what state. Are the times and circumstances compatible 
with the way we are going on? Let us well reflect. Our religion has 
commanded us to reflect, and told us to take the path in accordance 
with justice and the times. We Turks are the masters of the nation ; 
we have been governing for five or six hundred years ; but, behold, we 
still remain behind ; and the Arabs, whom we thought so uncivilized, 
have even surpassed us.” 
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A CELEBRATED French savant, whose historical pictures are now the 
rage in Paris, the other day delivered an address before a large and 
fashionable audience on the reign of Augustus, in which he made the 
following transparent allusions, amid immense applause, to certain well- 
known events of our own time :—“ In the attacks of a ruler on liberty 
there are always two guilty parties—the usuper who violates the law, 
and the nation which abdicates its power. ‘The Roman people sinned 


against their country and themselves on the day when they fell under ° 


the yoke of Augustus....... Those who groaned under the Em- 
peror’s despotism had but one consolation— that of knowing that the 
Government which oppressed them had committed mistakes the conse- 
quences of which threatened its very existence. The last days of the 
Emperor’s rule presented a mournful sight. The advisers and generals 
of earlier days were dead, and Augustus remained in solitude, with an 
enfeebled mind, and conscious of his heavy responsibility for the mis- 
takes he had committed. When, striking his head against the wall of 
his palace, he exclaimed, ‘ Varus, give me back my legions!’ the citi- 
zens of Rome should also have exclaimed, striking their heads against 
the columns of the Forum, ‘ Augustus, give us back our fellow-citizens, 
whose bones are whitening in the woods of Germany ; give us back our 
freedom, admit us to a share in the government of the State! We are 
ready to share your responsibility, your dangers, and even your mis- 
takes, if they are inseparable from your policy.’”—/ai/ Mall Gazette. 


SUNRISE IN THE ALPS. 


Upon the beetling cliff I rest, 
And gaze with thoughtful eyes, 
Across the quiet lake to see 
The King of Day arise. 


The Bernese Alps of Switzerland 
Against the sunrise stand, 

Like mighty warders placed to guard 
A fair and fertile land. 


Their brows are crowned with ice and snow, 
Their sides with glaciers gleam ; 

While at their base an Eden smiles, 
And summer reigns supreme. 


The morning mist curls up the hills, 
And hovers o’er the lake, 

And lingers midst the placid vales, 
As loath its leave to take. 


The early sunshine tints the clouds, 
With tender, roseate light, 

And bathes the summits of the crags 

In colors warm and bright. 





‘ 
| 
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The heavens are luminous and pure, 
And ambient is the air ; 

The very earth is glorified, 
And nature seems at prayer. 


Grandeur and majesty unite 
With loveliness serene : 

The sight is charmed, the spirit awed, 
And peace broods o’er the scene. 





Lapis’ TaLk.—Talk, as it is practised by women, is a widely differ- 
ent thing from talk as it is engaged inby men. ‘The conversational per- 
formances of the first are in some ways superior, and in others— if I 
may dare to say so— inferior to those of what the conventional talker 
would call the “rougher sex.” Ladies are in their talk always quicker 
and more sensitive than men. They have a lighter touch, and — glori- 
ous distinction—they are much more rarely guilty of boring. A female 
bore is indeed altogether a phenomenon and exception, which, as we 
most of us know, is far from being the case with regard to the male 
specimen ; while, as to that lightness of touch and quickness which so 
greatly distinguish women in their talk, these are so wonderful that it is 
a curious study sometimes to watch their manifestations ; as when, for 
instance, you see two talkers of different genders yoked together in an 
unequal conversation, the man being of the slow and ponderous sort, 
and his partner light and swift of perception. How she tries under 
such circumstances to make short cuts from point to point of his sys- 
tematic narration, doubling and bending like a hunted hare. “So you 
got to the inn, and what then?” or, “ Did the marriage take place after 
all?” asks the suffering lady ; but her interloctor is not to be dealt with 
in such a fashion. “ You must not be in such a hurry,” he says, smiling 
blandly ; “I am coming to that presently.” This greater swiftness of 
perception in women is a very brilliant and attractive quality, and one 
of which they are conscious and proud. Their mental machinery works 
more quickly and easily than does that of man. In that kaleidoscope- 
like welling up of thoughts which seems to take place in the mind, theirs 
seem to be thrown to the surface in greater abundance and more rap- 
idly than are those of men. A woman will never sit long together with- 
out some available thought coming up. Her fancy is richer than ours 
is, and she has more fecundity of ideas. But this greater fecundity 
produces widely different results in different individuals. In women of 
high capacity and intelligence it leads to the development of many 
very delightful social qualities. They have a readiness of resource 
which enables them to say the very thing that is most right, at the very 
moment when it is most wanted, to rectify the blunders of other people 
—of their stupid male relatives notably —to anticipate and prevent 
some threatening contretemps, or to counteract its effect a moment after 
its occurrence. It enables them to set the talk going at critical mo- 
ments, and to keep it alive with bright answers and lively repartee al- 
ways. It gives them the power of keeping people in good humour, or 
of restoring their equanimity when it is gone. The descriptive powers, 
again of women are very great—Cornhill Magazine. 
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STATUARY. 
BY CHARLES W. HILLS. 


Half to the ear, half to the eye, 

The sculptor’s marble forms belong ; 
The group, in postured symmetry, 

Is but embodied song. 


The severed bud, the broken vase, 
The stricken bird in act to drop, 

The column perfect at the base, 
But shattered at the top. 


The lamb at rest, the angel white, 

The pillar wound with sombre crape, 
Are anthems palpable to sight, 

And dirges turned to shape. 


The voice of music dies away, 
But art arrests a truant tone, 
Within her charméd halls astray, 

And turns it into stone. 





Tue Boston [ost has this clever paragraph about spring: “April and 
blue-birds come together. The cerulean flash of these cheery, chirrup- 
ing little fellows through the air, entices the eager eye to the bright 
patches of blue in the deep concave beyond, and suggests the fancy 
that they may have fluttered straight down from their welcome openings 
into the fields and gardens of our cross-grained springs. Their rollick- 
ing staves of music make the air populous with echoes, and the dead 
winter skies live again with the awakening voice of spring. Not one 
of us that fails to catch these joyous notes, be he boy or man. Those 
tireless upper-air mariners—the wild geese — start mysteries of thoughts 
in the unstirred wells of the mind; but the frolicsome bugle-calls of 
the blue-bird, who has come back to marshal the singing armies in the 
fields and find an early nest in some sheltered cavity of the old apple- 
tree, excite the dearest asSociations in every heart. He is the herald 
and prophet of the reviving year. He foretells the entire season, from 
the sprinkled gold of the buttercups and dandelions to the rich and 
marvelous hangings of October in the flaming woods. What gay pro- 
cessions of leaves and flowers will pass before his singing days will be 
over for the year. The breezy music from his ruffled little throat is 
but the overture to the resounding bird-chorals of May and June. We 
hail him as the the impresario of the full feathered orchestra, flourish- 
ing his blue baton in advance of their coming. His little tangle of 
hurried notes seems to come from a breast that swells with the joy his 
throat can but brokenly express. We all instinctively start at the first 
call of the blue-bird, for by this token we know that spring is here. The 
very brooks of the meadow laugh back his healthy music. The dull 
frosts of the winter cannot have been thawed out of the nature which 
does not answer with a fresh bound to the voice of this cheery little 
summer prophet, careering across the fields of spring.” 
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ANECDOTE OF Lota Montez.—The death, a few weeks ago, of the 
old ex-King of Bavaria, the friend and protector of Lola Montez, has 
caused a revival of gossip about that noted and notorious woman. You 
may remember that she died here (New York,) seven or eight years ago, 
in a condition bordering on destitution. The physician who cared for 
her in her last illness never received pay for his services, and the owner 
of the little garret where she died had a bill for several weeks’ rent that 
he could not collect. The headstone that marks her grave in Green- 
wood was paid for by one of Lola’s acquaintances, and bears the sim- 
ple inscription “Eliza Gilbert,” with her age, which I do not exactly 
remember. 

During her last illness a lawyer of this city waited upon her physician 
and told him that Lola owned certain real estate in Bavaria, presented 
to her by the King, and which she was at full liberty to sell, while if 
she neglected to sell it, the property would revert to the government at 
her death. They offered two hundred thousand dollars for the title 
deeds, or rather for her signature, to certain papers they had prepared. 
The poor, suffering woman took the papers and offered to consider the 
matter. Here was an opportunity to settle herself comfortably for the 
remainder of her life, to pay all her indebtedness and fully compensate 
all who rendered her service. Only her signature, properly certified, 
upon two documents, to gain two hundred thousand dollars. But on 
the other hand she professed to have changed her heart and conduct, 
and abandoned forever her life of wickedness. Believing herself a 
Christian, could she accept this pecuniary compensation for her vicious 
career in Bavaria? At the end of three days she signified her willing- 
ness to sign the papers. Witnesses were called, she wrote her name 
at the bottom of one document and began the signature to the second. 
As she formed the second or third letter she dropped the pen with a 
second explanation, and refused to write more. Tearing the papers 
into fragments, she declared that no pecuniary distress could induce 
her to accept this price of her shameless course, and forbade the sub- 
ject ever to be mentioned to her again. And so she resisted tempta- 
tion and died in poverty.—Cincinnati Gazette. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dramaticus.—We have perused your five comedies with great pleasure, 
and burned them with greater. Try again, and send in until we leave 
off burning them. 


ARCH#OLOGIST.—The word “shilling” is a corruption of she lion, or 
lioness, which used to be stamped on the Saxon coinage. Always 
ask when you don’t know, also when you think you do, as you will 
most probably think wrong. 


A YANKEE.—Congress is not the female of Conger, but eels are slip- 
pery, and so are many of your statesmen. 


A Younc Numismatist.—The British Museum will gladly give you ten 
shillings for an English half-penny dated earlier than 1800, but you 
must take it there yourself, with your baptismal certificate, and a 
lock of your hair, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. 
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James GeppLes.—Don'’t bother us to invent titles for new magazines. 
As architectural names are in vogue, take the Marble Arch, or the 
Monument, the latter for choice, as it has what you'll want —capital. 


Stamp-CoL_ectTor.— Most advertisers sell forged postage stamps. We 
can’t see that they are not quite as good as genuine ones, but per- 
haps it is hardly fair to sell stamps as the production of a country in 
which such things are unknown. When you are in doubt, however, call 
on the Ambassador for the place in question, and he will either cer- 
tify or condemn the article. You pay him sixpence a dozen. 


StopGe.—Not so bad. He asks when silver is better than gold? The 
answer, when the plate comes round for a collection. 


A Constant READER.—TZhat you are not, and what is the good of tell- 
ing a falsehood that can be found out. If you were, you would have 
seen that we have many times informed correspondents that the 
pretty hymn, 

How doth the little busy bee, 
is by Dr. Cumming, the “ Bee-keeper,” and refers to the bee in his 
own bonnet, an insect that hums 1868 as the End. 


A BorHEeRED RELATION.—Never quarrel, it is vulgar. Lend your rela- 
tive five pounds, and get him to fix a given day for its return. It will 
not come, nor will he, and the release will be cheap. 


A Younc DINER-ouT wants to know how to prevent soup from sticking 
to his moustache, and then dropping down on his shirt front. Why 
be anxious about such a trifle? Cicero would not have minded it, 
nor would Solomon, or Demosthenes. A soup-stain shows that you 
have dined with some stateliness. But you can either pass the soup, 
cut off your moustache, refuse the invitation, or come late. 


GusHER.— Never be in a hurry to return a kindness. It will seem 
much less three months hence, and at six you will begin to fancy it 
was you that did it. 


E.orsa.— Rogers wrote the Pleasures of Hope, Akenside the Pleasures 
of Memory, and Campbell the Pleasures of Imagination. You should 
fix this in your mind without artificial means ; but if this is, as you 
say, very difficult to you, remember that Rogers, a banker, was part- 
ner of Hope, the famous banker of Amsterdam, that memory often 
leaves an ache inside, and that a strong imagination is wanted to 
hear a campbell, as there is no such thing. These mnemonics, pro- 
perly studied, will prevent confusion for the rest of your life. 


ONE wHo Distrusts “ QuEEN’s HEADs.”— 
Trust not for freedom to the franks. 
because they are all abolished. Ifa stamp comes off, you must stick 
it on again, by Gum. 
A WIFE WHO CAN ARGUE.—Where is your husband’s difficulty? We 
should answer him thus :—Viewing the cosmos of each sentiency as 


a pure construction of that sentiency out of its subjective affections, 
he may find the reason of the manifest co-operation of the sentiencies 








# 
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in a law of relation among themselves, producing unanimity of 
illusion. If that does not carry conviction to his mind, he had better 
take some more brandy-and water. 


Pictor Incirprens.— It is rather late, perhaps, to commence a picture 
that shall have at least two hundred full length figures in it, for the 
next Exhibition of the Academy, especially as you ask us for a sub- 
ject, and another week is lost before you can read this. But get to 
work at once, and do Xerxes counting his soldiers. You can depict 
him stopping at the two hundredth to reprove his courtiers for saying 
that the sea would obey him, and the neatherd’s cottage and the 
burnt cakes could be seen in the distance. 


“ A Cap.”—When we hear fools quote that idiotic Wot for Foseph, we 
are reminded of the inscription somebody chalked on a lunatic asy- 
lum built by Joseph IT. in Vienna, 

Fosephus, ubique secundus, hic primus. 

ELEANor.— Photograph is properly spelt fotograph, being named from 
the Latin fotus, a fomentation, or bath— one part of the process. 
But either way will do. To say that a man is more N. than P. H. 
meaning that he is more nave than fool, is exceedingly amusing. 


A Mormon.— Other vermin have religion quite as good as yours. Tom 
Moore says — 
In the woods of the north there are insects that prey. 


Humanity.— Do not ask a carver for calfs flesh until the animal 
shall be killed mercifully. You are requested not to speak to the 
man at the weal. 


Rounp Rosin.—You are a set of foolish monkeys. The husband who 
said that he was going to set up an apiary, and whose wife asked 
him where he would get the apes, ought to have known you. We 
shall keep the document until some of you attain distinction, and 
then we shall print it. You are right not to be frightened at that 
menace. 


PieasinG LitrLte Lity.—Your handwriting is not exactly good, but it 
is of no consequence, for your photograph is so pretty, that we are 
sure no man who marries you will ever go away, or want to be writ- 
ten to. There, is not that a sweet compliment ? 


Lecror Asstpuus.—We will encourage you by printing the epigram 
which you say you made on a “literary friend's ” declaration that he 
did not care about reading. 

“TI donot care for reading books,” says WHIZZ, 
Words which the public echoes, adding —his. 

SancHo.— Like the majority of proverbs and cisterns, it will not hold 
water. “Many men, many minds,” is a foolish saying, seeing that 
when many men meet, there are generally but very few minds among 
them, and those are seldom minded. 

J. A. FroupE.— How can you! When Mary I. said that the word 
“¢allous”’ would be found written on her heart, she showed that she 
knew herself. Calais was a blunder of the reporter, Burnet, Bishop 
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of Salisbury, her Confessor, and author of the Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain, by Richmond. 


BASHFUL JAMES.— It is so long since we were courted and married by 
our present wife, that we almost hesitate to advise you ; but it seems to 
us, that when a young lady, walking with you, insists on lingering at 
the rather uninteresting windows of furniture shops, she means to 
give you an opportunity of asking her whether there is any other 
article you could show her, say a wedding-ring. But, on the whole, 
better let her speak out this Bissextile. If a man is worth having, 
he is worth asking for. 


A GuMMER IN OF DISCONNECTED TRIFLES.—We cannot give you our 
autograph of Julius Caesar, because we have only one, and it is stuck 
in an album with his daguerreotype by Dionysius Photographicus, 
the Areopagite, but we dare say you can get one from our neighbour, 
Mr. Waller, Fleet Street. 


Two Younc Lapis “want introductions to husbands.” With pleasure. 
We have been a husband a long time, and our secretary is in the 
same condition. The young ladies may call, but we don’t see what 
particular good it will be. 


SLIGHTLY ExcrTaBLe asks us whether the Stoics did not believe in the 
malignity of r atter, and whether Dean Swift did not say that nothing 
was more provoking than the perverseness ef inanimate things, and 
whether Bishop Sandford (not Merton) did not find himself continu- 
ally inclined to forget that such things had no volition? We were 
about to reply, like echo, “in the affirmative,” when we happened to 
turn over, and to find in a lady’s writing (evidently clandestinely 
added), “ Piease don’t encourage my husband in raging and kicking 
over water-jugs, because, when washing bis hands, the soap slipped 
into the fire-place.’ We won't. But there is something in what he is 
driving at.— Punch. 





A HINT TO THE REV. NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
EDITOR OF Good Words. 
MACLEoD, why don’t you Dizzy ask — 
(The thought I’m sure’s a bright one ; 
And he’s quite equal to the task)— 
Your famed Good Words to write in? 
The new Prime Minister indites 
Good Words from predilection ; 
And every word he speaks or writes 
Must be a Benny-diction ! 
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THE article upon Lamartine from Zhe London Review is quite a com- 
prehensive vésumé of the more important events in the career of this 
distinguished politician and poet. His life stretches back to the stormy 
days of the first Revolution, and in the history of the last half century 
in France, his name stands preéminent among his living contemporaries. 





Casual Kindness gives us a peep into the condition of the children 
and youth among the lowest classes in London, and a suggestion of 
what is being done for their elevation, by night and Sunday Schools. 
While in our own country the same depths of social degradation that 
exist in the larger European centres, have not yet been reached, the 
condition of our poor is such as should awaken the gravest solicitude 
of the Church and the State. This subject must ever be one of the 
‘most intense interest to the Christian philosopher and philanthropist. 
It seems to be an opinion too generally acquiesced in, that a certain 
amount of vice and wretchedness is a necessity of the case in all large 
cities. There is “a spirit which looks upon wrong doing as so much 
inevitable sewage which is simply to be kept out of sight: ‘there are 
the /atrine for these things ; draw your cordon sanitaire, appoint your 
health officers, and let us hear no more publicly of the subject — it is 
not decent, really.’” There are persons too, who though not regarding 
crime and wretchedness as an inevitable condition of society, yet think 
that they can both be done entirely away with by wise social legislation 
and an ‘efficient administration of poor and sanitary laws. Unques- 
tionably much can be accomplished by these means, but they will 
merely touch the surface of the disease. Till you can destroy selfish- 
ness, and place each individual under self-imposed restraints, you have 
arrived at no effectual preventive. If there is any other specific than 
pure Christianity to meet the case thoroughly, we do not know of it. 





Appropriate to the opening blush of Spring we have two charm- 
ing little bird songs. ‘The swallows flitting noisily around the eaves of 
the ivy-grown abbey, and awaiting the kindly benediction of the good 
old Abbot before speeding on their southward way, is a pretty picture : 
and that busy warbler in the ash tree, quite takes our fancy captive ; 
we can see his tiny breast heaving with the energy of his joy and his 
tremulous throat flinging out its incessant, wild and gladsome notes, till 
the whole air is saturated and dripping with mirthful musical sound. 
It is for us an excursion from oppressive walls into the open, fragrant, 
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vocal fields, and leaves upon us the same calm exhiliration and con- 
tent that comes of communion with nature itself. 

Mrs. Craik’s story, we think, increases in interest and excellence 
‘as it proceeds. It is so far, devoid of startling and sensational incidents. 
The ladies speak well of it, which we take to be an indication that it 
excels in a certain feminine delicacy and grace which the ruder touch 
of man could not impart. 

Phineas Finn, on the other hand, is strikingly a man’s novel. There 
is a roughness running through the whole of it; an ultra mannish- 
ness, as if bred of clubs. Its scenes are abrupt and coarse. It 
abounds however, in illustrations of parliamentary customs and social 
life among fashionable circles in England, which will secure it exten- 
sive favor. 

We note it as an encouraging sign, that Miss Braddon is beginning 
to eliminate the sensational from her Magazine Belgravia. In doing 
so she makes the following explanation, which has the appearance of 
a forced concession. But this will only add to its value, if it should 
prove to have been extorted by the power of public opinion, and will 
illustrate the importance of the critical functions of the Press being 
wisely administered. She says: 

“The critical contempt for all stories of a sensational character has 
of late become a fact so notorious that the conductor of this Magazine 
would be wanting in deference to those great teachers who preside over 
the literary journals of this country, if she failed to recognize the neces- 
sity for an immediate reform in the class of fiction provided for the 
indulgent readers of Belgravia. She is thus compelled to consider the 
sensational element in fiction as an entirely modern innovation, devised 
by ignorant and reckless writers, whose only hope of creating interest 
lies in the employment of those exceptional situations which ,should 
properly be excluded from all romance.” 

The elevation of Mr. Disraeli, a Jew, proud and ostentatious of 
his lineage, to the chief post of honor and of power in the English 
government, is one of the most singular and significant incidents of re- 
cent political history. It is prognostic of a more complete overthrow 
of class and national distinctions and prejudices, than has yet been 
accomplished by the democratic spirit which is dominating the age. 

The review of England’s position with Mr. Disraeli as Premier, taken 
from the London Sfectator, is masterly. 

The conclusion of Mr. Gladstone’s review of Ecce Homo is printed 
in our present issue. Though it has been quite long, we have reason 
to believe it has been followed with attention and interest by a very 
wide circle of readers. It is one of the fairest critiques upon this re- 
markable book, that has yet been printed in this country, treating it in 
an impartial and dispassionate spirit. 
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That the book contains much to wound at first blush, devout sensi- 
bilities, will not be questioned. That it contains much, notwithstand- 
ing, well worthy the consideration of all classes of Christians, may no 
longer be denied. The fact that it has drawn upon itself the hostility 
of the avowed enemies of Christianity, should certainly create a pre- 
possession in its favor. To those who are ready to condemn without 
investigation, and to’ frown upon opinions at variance with their own, 
we commend the following passage : 


“We ought to be just as tolerant of an imperfect creed as we are of 
an imperfect practice. Everything which can be urged in excuse for the 
latter may also be pleaded for the former. If the way to Christian ac- 
tion is beset by corrupt habits and misleading passions, the path to 
Christian truth is overgrown with prejudices and strewn with fallen 
theories and rotten systems which hide it from our view. It is quite as 
hard to think rightly as it is to act rightly, or even to feel rightly. And 
as all allow that an error is a less culpable thing than a crime or a vicious 
passion, it is monstrous that it should be more severely punished ; it is 
monstrous that Christ who was called the friend of publicans and sin- 
ners, should be represented as the pitiless enemy of bewildered seek- 
ers of truth, How could men have been guilty of such an inconsis- 
tency? By speaking of what they do not understand. Men, in gen- 
eral, do not understand or appreciate the difficulty of finding truth. 
All men must act, and therefore all men learn in some degree how diffi- 
cult it is to act rightly. The consequence is that all men can make ex- 
cuse for those who fail to act rightly. But all men are not compelled to 
make an independent search for truth, and those who voluntarily under- 
take to do so are always few. They ought, indeed, to find pity and 
charity when they fail, for their undertaking is full of hazard, and in the 
course of it they are too apt to leave friends and companions behind 
them, and when they succeed they bring back glorious spoils for those 
who remained at home criticising them. But they cannot expect such 
charity, for the hazards and difficulties of the undertaking are known to 
themselves alone. To the world at large it seems quite easy to find 
truth and inexcusable to miss it. And no wonder! For by finding 
truth they mean only learning by rote the maxims current around them.” 


We plead for a greater tolerance of opinion among the various branches 
of the Christian Church, and for greater devotion to the practical du- 
ties of our profession ; the work among the highways and hedges; a 
more zealous emulation of the unwearying philanthropy of Christ, and 
His habitual and complete self-renunciation. 


—— The average American gentleman, whatever commendable traits 
he may have, is, in our opinion, wanting in a certain dignity and grace- 
ful finish, which enters largely into our conception of the highest type 
of manhood. We explain the deficiency by the fact, among other 
causes, that he redeems too little time from his daily business and toil, 
for innocent recreation and the cultivation of social, religious and in- 
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tellectual graces and amenities. There is a commercial brevity, direct- 
ness and coarseness, and a feverish unrest, which follows him in his do- 
mestic and social habits, contrasting unpleasantly with the composure, 
the geniality and conversational elegance and proficiency which distin- 
guishes our beau ideal of a gentleman. 

Though not intended so perhaps, it is to us a very sad picture which 
the Pall Mall Gazette draws of an old man loath to leave his post in 
the counting-room or office: not because we deny that it is natural and 
right to shrink from severing life-long ties, but because it speaks with 
a painful force of too unremitting a devotion to mere mammon. It 
paints vividly the story of a life-long, voluntary and complete servitude 
to interests which are merely of secondary importance. Mind, soul 
time, all the precious things a man has, are lavished without stint, in 
the competition for lucre. 

As years advance, the spiritual should be allowed to assert itself 
more and more in man, and his thoughts should be gradually weaned 
from material pursuits. But as the world goes now, a man’s soul has 
generally evaporated long before his greed for gold is quenched. 

With the present number, we add an Educational Department to 
our Magazine, which we hope to make especially interesting and ser- 
viceable to Educators, without so encumbering it with technical details 
as to repel the general reader. The subject of Education connects so 
closely with the welfare of the community, that we feel justified in 
claiming for it closer attention from the Public, and we solicit from 
those who are directly connected with the educational interests of the 
country, their assistance and patronage. 

In a review of Professor Agassiz’ Yourncy in Brazil in the last 
number of the Mew Lelectic, the name of Mr. Nathaniel Thayer, 
was misspelt Mayer. It was through this gentleman’s liberality, it will 
be remembered, the Professor was enabled to prosecute his scientific 
investigations with such care and thoroughness. We regret that the 
mistake should have occurred, in connection with the record of such an 
act of large-minded munificence, but we believe Mr. Thayer’s reputa- 
tion is too well established for any one to have been misled through 
our carelessness. 

In commencing the second volume of the Mew Lcdlectic, we would 
renew our promises to the public, that we will spare no pains in their 
service, provided we meet with that encouragement and approval which 
is necessary to spur all of us to our best exertion. 

















